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THE TASK oF 


THE 


PHILOSOPHER 





by JEANNE HERSCH 








No. I, 1957 pp. 3-6 





A CONFERENCE given by Mile. Hersch on 
the occasion of her appointment as extra- 
ordinary professor of philosophy at the 
University of Geneva, 1 November 1956. 


T IS very difficult 
to justify a phi- 
losopher’s existence. First of all, nearly 
all the problems he raises are in- 
solvable (if by chance he solves one, it 
becomes a matter for science). What is 
the good of all this? And that proud 
term philosophia perennis! Does it not 
underline the very indisolubility of prob- 
lems by insisting on the fact that they 
never cease to appear? It has been said 
that philosophy is a “disinterested 
knowledge.” I do not like that expres- 
sion. As a matter of fact, philosophy is 
the most “interested” knowledge there 
is. It is concerned with what is most in- 
timate to the self, with its condition, its 
reason for existing, the meaning of its 
commitments, its limitations and its 
freedom. The only thing is that this 
knowledge is like a “not-knowing.” 
How is the philosopher to justify him- 
self before society? He can show no re- 
sults. He is incapable of improving the 
conditions of life or of contributing to 
technical progress. He brings about no 
increase of power nor, for that matter, 
of learning. Like all men living in so- 
ciety, the philosopher is a consumer. He 
uses the goods produced by others and 
seems to produce nothing himself. He 
does not even bring about pleasure, for 






philosophic works are not enjoyable 
reading. Neither is he able to provide 
us with certitude that brings about 
peace of soul as do the authorities in 
the churches. Furthermore, he sets up 
no rule of conduct, public or private. 
Even when such an attempt has been 
made, when an authority based itself on 
some doctrine (popular logocraties), the 
results were not encouraging. 

But above all, how is the philosopher 
to justify himself to himself. It is im- 
possible to say of oneself, “I am a philo- 
sopher.” 


Oddly enough, the situation here is re- 
versed. The profession of the philo- 
sopher seems indefensible when faced 
with the things of the world and so- 
ciety, depreciated, useless and con- 
demned to sterility. Before oneself, how- 
ever, the word “philosopher” becomes 
marvelous. How can one dare to say 
that he is going to be a philosopher all 
his life when he well knows that philo- 
sophy is really alive within us only at 
certain rare and precious hours. The 
rest of the time the philosopher speaks 
from memory or repeats — as a violin- 
ist might repeat his own previously dis- 
covered interpretation without living it 
here and now. It would seem to be the 
same with the priest or the pastor. How 
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can they promise to speak those sacred 
words every Sunday which ask of them 
such total presence and interior plenti- 
tude? For philosophy to exist, existence 
must face up to transcendence and 
communicate with other existences. 
How can one be a philosopher? We 
must examine several different answers 
to this question. 

Concerning things in the world, ob- 
jects, philosophy perfects its questions 
if not its answers. Without devaluating 
the essential mysteries of man’s condi- 
tion, it sheds light upon them, upon 
those very things which make man’s 
condition. It makes them known and 
even loved, in so far as they are the 
necessary conditions for freedom. It al- 
so brings to light the possibilities con- 
tained in these conditions, draws from 
them theoretical, practical and religious 
consequences. Particularly in modern 
thought philosophy demands a constant 
exchange with scientific thought to ex- 
plain nature, its powers and limits. Such 
an exchange becomes all the more neces- 
sary when scientific thought, shot 
through with the superstitions of quasi- 
scientists, becomes imperialistic and to- 
talitarian, and runs the risk of forget- 
ting that only free beings are capable 
of science. In fact, the objective search 
for truth implies a mind for which truth 
is a value, preferred above all other 
values. Only a free subject can have 
such a preference. When scientific en- 
thusiasm leads the “scientist” to con- 
sider the subject itself a phenomenon 
like any other, imbedded in physical, 
biological and social determinism, then 
science looses its living roots. For its 
roots are in freedom. 

Philosophy is also drawn to state its 
problems in another fashion. This sec- 
ond way is accounted for by the twofold 
fact of the speeding up of history and 
man’s discovery of his own historicity, 
in his being, in his works and of all so- 
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ciety. A reflection on time and tempor- 
ality becomes more and more focal 
when the flow of history with its abso- 
lute relativism is about to sweep away 
all values which formerly were thought 
to be eternal, when history threatens to 
deny its own meaning and reason for 
existing. For if there is nothing stable 
to control and judge changes, of what 
good are changes? The central nerve 
of history seems to be beyond history 
itself. 

The philosophia perennis, then, can- 
not live by itself. It needs an ever- 
present confrontation of living philo- 
sophers, present to one another. 

As for societies, they no longer live 
a kind of vegetative, unconscious life in 
which social factors are assimilated to 
natural factors. Man acts upon them 
and changes them. “Ideologies” and no- 
tions of “togetherness” have appeared. 
These are social realities of a mixed na- 
ture. They are partly born in the 
thought of certain individuals, partly 
come from that fluid social climate and 
its innumerable elements — economic, 
political, affective, intellectual, religious 
— which fight for the souls of men. Im- 
perialsitic methods of seduction be- 
comes possible with a public sufficiently 
at home with ideas to be seduced by 
them, but not sufficiently at home with 
ideas to defend itself. All that is needed 
is some clever popularizer to undertake 
the task. 

The philosopher, then, has an urgent 
task to fulfill: he must elucidate, dis- 
tinguish, define, bring together, de- 
scribe, state and restate the essentials. 
Again and again he must defend the es- 
sential mysteries against lying devalua- 
tions. He must awaken and sharpen the 
sense of freedom and its requirements 
— demands which come from the fact 
that man, whether he likes it or not, is 
a being embodied and social. Let me add 
a marginal note here. The difficulty of 








this present philosophic task is nowhere 
better shown than in the recent evolu- 
tion of Sartre. Sartre has written a 
great philosophic work, Being and 
Nothingness, in which nothingness has 
the role of safeguarding freedom. But 
this fissure of nothingness which sep- 
arates the present moment from the 
whole past makes it impossible to un- 
derstand the present in terms of the 
past. Sartre has said that he, too, knows 
the “meaning of history.” But he has 
destroyed his own philosophic past more 
completely than his most confirmed ad- 
versary could ever have done. 

Whether he wishes it or not, the 
philosopher of today is committed to a 
battle where freedom is at stake. And 
this very commitment demands that 
he point out the difference between po- 
litical freedom and existential freedom. 
Fundamentally, political freedom is 
only the condition for existential free- 
dom. It is a kind of indispensible empti- 
ness to be filled by existential freedom. 
The philosopher, then, must make clear 
what one can and what one must ask of 
politics, what is not and what cannot be 
within its province. 

Finally, a particular task belongs to 
the philosopher in a world which, as a 
whole, no longer lives under the author- 
ity of any church and risks handing it- 
self over to any source of unity which 
appears on the scene. What Karl Jas- 
pers, my teacher, has called “philoso- 
phic faith” is perhaps insufficient as a 


foundation of social order. Transcend- 
ence, without a doubt, is a god far too 
hidden. But in days such as ours it is 
more necessary than ever to preserve 
that “emptiness” demanded for the ful- 
ness of freedom. 


In spite of all that has been said, the 
philosopher’s occupation is not suffi- 
ciently justified. All that I have been 
able to say about him remains somewhat 
vague and uncertain. The value of the 
philosopher’s task is evident only in 
philosophic experience. And this is al- 
ways individual and tenuous, showing 
up here and there. It is still disputed 
and must always be so. And above all, 
the philosopher has hardly any justifi- 
cation when faced with himself. At 
times it seems that philosophy itself de- 
mands that you leave it. It urges you on 
to life, to action, to science, art or re- 
ligion. Sometimes it seems that the es- 
sential experience — the free decision — 
the instant of Kierkegaard and the here 
and now of the christian — is possible 
only outside of philosophy, when we 
have stopped talking about it. 


Happily, the job of the professor of 
philosophy lightens a bit the burden of 
the “philosopher’s task.” For the pro- 
fessor has a very definite task — to pass 
on the philosophic heritage. He is to re- 
live this heritage, bring it to life again 
through a dialogue of living beings 
among themselves and with the great 
men of the past. 


| Source: REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE, 1957 - I - pp. 3-6. 
“Le métier de philosophe.” 


Presentation: Franklin J. Monnin, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 


Ohio. 
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What follows is the briefest summary of two 
long and richly documented articles on the 
philosophy of knowledge among contemporary 
thinkers. But even this will give some indi- 
cation of the success with which the author 
has put order into a vast and difficult current 
philosophic problem. It is our intention to have 
a more detailed presentation of specific parts 
of these articles in future issues of Philosophy 
Today. 


MODERN LOGIC is well-known for its 
work toward greater precision and its ac- 
complishments touching its own ontological 
bases. Less well-known are its developments 
along the lines of the thought-form. Re- 
search in this direction was first presented 
as a logical problem in Hans Leisegang’s 
Denkformen. The following is a sifting of 
the materials now available for its develop- 
ment, a summary based upon Leisegang. 
But from it should come a more complete 
picture of the abundance and interrelation 
of thought-forms than Leisegang proposed. 
Leisegang, after an empirical presentation, 
tried to articulate the thought-form in the 
light of Nicolai Hartmann’s ontology. The 
following summary uses the work of Hei- 
degger and Jaspers as the framework of presentation. 


THE THREE WAYS 


Human existence begins in an environment (Umwelt) 
of some sort. Simply by dealing with this environment 
man goes beyond it and reaches a world (Welt). This 
transcendence takes place in three ways: by pure thought 
which is the intellectual way of transcendence; by pure 
action or the practical way of transcendence; by pure 
feeling, the emotional way of transcendence. 


The intellectual way of transcending bridges the sub- 
ject-object relation. By this very fact it puts distance 
and distinction between the two. It is concerned with 
the true, with what can be conceived in knowledge. 

The practical way of transcending deals with some- 
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thing in the world, something which 
answers a question arising from a tran- 
scendent object. But unlike pure 
thought which answers by dividing, ac- 
tion answers by deciding. In the end, 
as a last resort, this always implies 
the will. So the practical way is con- 
cerned with the good, with the adapta- 
tion of thought to forechosen goals. 

The problems involved in the emo- 
tional way of transcending have been 
raised only recently. Its mode of tran- 
scending is characteristically distinct 
from thought and action. It does not 
create a distance between man and the 
world but penetrates through to its very 
being. Unlike thought and action, feel- 
ings have no temporal sequence, they 
are valid only “here.” The emotional 
world-encounter is concerned with the 
genuine. 


LOGO-LOGIC 
THE PURELY LOGICAL THOUGHT-FORM 


The purely logical thought-form is 
that of traditional logic, called logo-logic 
by Richard Kroner. Discussion of it 
centers around two notions: its develop- 
ment from the “null-point” of thought 
and its attempt to distinguish itself as 
perfectly as possible from the other 
ways of transcending. 

The neo-Kantians develop, above all, 
the first of these themes. Albert Gor- 
land bases logo-logic’s origin upon the 
question, not the judgment. To the 
question “what is that?” comes the 
answer — the traditional proposition 
with subject, predicate, copula, dis- 
tinction, necessary meaning and uni- 
versality. The particular characteris- 
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tics of logo-logic follow from this an- 
swer: distance between person and ob- 
ject, distinction, objectivity and thought 
about one’s own thinking. This last 
leads to the development of the three 
principles of traditional logic: identity, 
contradiction and excluded middle. 
Thereby logo-logical thought is sub- 
jected to truth-value. 

Some neo-Kantians have developed 
the second notion, especially with ref- 
erence to the practical way of tran- 
scending. In general, logo-logic is for- 
eign to action, even though pure 
thought is an act. But, to speak with 
Heidegger, it is an act “in the presence 
of” not “upon” an object. Put para- 
doxically, purely logical thought is an 
action upon an object which is carried 
on as if it were not dealing with an ob- 
ject. Here is its achievement as well 
as its limitation. Its foreignness to ac- 
tion makes possible the construction of 
purely deductive theories, systems 
whose validity is measured not by prac- 
tical consequences but by validity of 
procedure. Nevertheless, there are 
practical references even in purely logo- 
logical thinking. These are found es- 
pecially in the judgment which demands 
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a practical attitude (affirmative or neg- 
ative) in the face of an object. Hus- 
serl, Natorp and Haberlin point out that 
every judgment involves a voluntative 
deciding as well as an intellective dis- 
tinguishing. This attitude is “out-of- 
the-world” in empirical judgments. As 
far as emotional references are con- 
cerned, logo-logic’s objectivity excludes 
them. This exclusion, though valuable 
for dealing with non-living objects, can 
be deceptive when concerned with per- 
sons. 


DIALECTO-LOGIC 
THE DIALECTICAL THOUGHT-FORM 


Dialectic is born with the questiona- 
bility of thought, from the fact that it 
can be re-evaluated. Theodor Litt, 
Jonas Cohn, and Rolf Goldl place the 
origin of dialectic in the question which 
can break up logo-logical thinking. 
Thought about thought evolves into 
dialectic, as was shown by Bardili who 
developed a dialectic even before Hegel 
and Krause. However, since their time, 
dialectic has been so linked with ideal- 
ism that even Marx could not avoid it. 
From the triple movement of dialectical 
thought (thesis, antithesis, synthesis) 
stems the problems bound to this 
thought-form, especially those concern- 
ed with the principle of contradiction 
ana distinction. Most authors agree 
that the principle of contradiction is 
still valid but call for further clari- 
fication of the nature of negation. Like- 
wise they admit that dialectical con- 
cepts are not “clear” in the logo-logical 
sense but are arrived at by sumultane- 
ous thought on two levels (cf. below). 

More light is thrown on this thought- 
form when its practical and emotional 
implications are indicated. According 
to Bardili, the thesis represents an ac- 
tion upon an object which is foreign 
to thought; the antithesis unites this 
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object with the thought thinking it. 
Neither of these moments reaches the 
world of transcending action. But, in 
the synthesis, the object is clarified in- 
to something tangible, something fit 
for action “in-the-world” which can be 
dealt with by thought. This last step 
is accomplished by true reflection which 
binds the two moments of thesis and 
antithesis into a complex unit. Reflec- 
tion upon the “foreignness” of the ob- 
ject which is thought about can only 
be a realization of something in the 
very thought which is not “given” to 
thought in itself but only in action and 
feeling. Hence the dialectical judgment 
binds into a whole two other judg- 
ments which have distinct action-ref- 
erences. 

In regard to the connection between 
dialectic and idealism, Heidegger’s dis- 
tinction between “ontic’” and “ontologi- 
cal’ consciousness and the interrelation 
between them places the unity and 
movement of dialectical thought some- 
where beyond realism and idealism. In 
the dialectical conclusion we have 
a special solidified form of the dialec- 
tical movement of consciousness itself. 
Both the dialectical concept and the 
dialectical object have a special char- 
acteristic of totality because of re- 
flection. This characteristic permits di- 
alectic to approach the emotional way 
of transcending. Even in a purely the- 
oretical dialogue the claim of respon- 
sibility and decision appears and, if it 
is about and with a person, the claim 
of esteem for that person. 


EXISTENTIAL-LOGIC 
THE EXISTENTIAL THOUGHT-FORM 


Since the time of Newman there has 
been an existential logic. He begins his 
inquiry into it with the problem of “con- 
sent” in answer to a given question 
(particularly one with ethical implica- 


tions). If you examine such a question 
closely, you will see (especially in the 
prime instance of conscience) that it 
calls for a decision in action, an answer 
to the “what does it mean for me?”. 
Existential thought, then, is personal in 
character. It is not concerned directly 
with objects (though it tries to proceed 
objectively) but with decisions. Hence 
a strict method of existential thought 
cannot be delineated; it is always con- 
nected with Kierkegaard’s “leap” — 
something which essentially belongs to 
the sphere of freedom. It involves a 
strong reference to the world. However, 
it is still not the basic thought-form for 
which we are searching. Its action-ref- 
erences lie fully in the subjective pole, 
with the one who originates the action. 
They likewise precede the feeling-refer- 
ences that are achieved only by an ex- 
istential dialogue (cf. the treatment of 
the hermeneutic thought-form below). 
Consequently, the attempts of Heideg- 
ger, Marcel and Sartre to identify the 
hermeneutical and the existential 
thought-forms blot out the important 
distinction between existential thought 
and existential ontology. 


MAGO-LOGIC 
THE MAGICAL THOUGHT-FORM 


Unlike the thought-forms already dis- 
cussed, the three which follow point 
back to the realm of environment. The 
magical thought-form stands near the 
existential but, at bottom, its decision is 
not personal and _ environment-tran- 
scending. It plunges into the environ- 
ment. For its question is “what does 
that portend?” or “how does one deal 
with that?”. The “is” of the mago-lo- 
gical judgment represents an “as if’? — 
the savage “is’”’ both a man and his to- 
temic animal. However, magical reality 
is genuine reality: the savage is not 
merely a man “in reality” and a totem 


“in phantasy.” If anything at all, this 
“phantasy” takes hold of something ex- 
isting. It is an ontic phantasy. 

While logical objects are things and 
supports of distinctions the “essences” 
of mago-logic are complexes of attri- 
butes and influences, dynamically sus- 
pended, expressed by terms that are al- 
most part of the essence itself. These at- 
tributes and influences are hypostasized. 
As certainly as we can talk about a 
“soul” outside of psychology, just so 
certainly is the magical thought-form 
relevant to the philosophic expression of 
this concept (as well as other religious 
concepts). 

The essences and powers with which 
the magical thought-form is concerned 
are filled with action-references. Ma- 
gical meanings are inseparable from 
expression in action. Magical thought 
does not have fully structured feeling- 
references; it shares in the middle feel- 
ings but never in the highest alone. 

Analogy plays an important role in 
conforming magical thought to purely 
logical thought. It connects the various 
“circles” of thought (which are peculiar 
to this thought-form) into something 
transcending their original, strictly en- 
vironmental character—something “in- 
the-world.” However, the theories of an- 
alogy usually proposed tend to be en- 
tirely logo-logical in character. 

As far as truth is concerned, pure 
thought is not regulative: magical 
thought is much more concerned with 
correspondence between thought and 
environmental reality, with correct en- 
try into magical reality, finally — here 
meaning and essence fuse — with real- 
ity as the efficacy of thought itself. 


MYSTO-LOGIC 
THE MYSTICAL THOUGHT-FORM 


The problem peculiar to mystical 
thought was grasped by Nicolai von 
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Bubnoff when he saw that true mysti- 
cal experience is simply unexpressible in 
any thought-form. But mystical 
thought, despite its search for union 
with the absolute, is “in-the-world.” It 
completes the possibilities of human ex- 
istence on the basis of feeling. Its typi- 
cal mode of procedure is the “spiral” 
(from the Absolute to the world) in 
contradistinction to the “circle” of mag- 
ical thought. 


Mystical thought recognizes no split 
between subject and object, no clear 
articulation of judgment into distinct 
elements. In its final judgment, “God 
substances me,” the copula is the whole 
content of the judgment. Truth is re- 
placed almost entirely by genuineness. 
Even the expression of final judgment 
is, in a sense, a betrayal of its meaning 
because mystical language must stand 
within the very nature of the thought it 
is meant to convey. However, once this 
judgment is expressed, it is already on 
the way to a scientific, ‘objective,’ 
formulation. 


HERMENEUTICAL-LOGIC 
THE HERMENEUTICAL THOUGHT-FORM 


Wilhelm Dilthey carried hermeneu- 
tics (the interpretation of the Bible or 
the interpretation of a text) into philo- 
sophy as the “interpretation of the 
world.” Unlike dialectic, hermeneutics 
seeks to achieve an unmediated under- 
standing of the world through the re- 
markable procedure of an unmediated 
language. In the hermeneutical thought- 
form, the unity of the ways of trans- 
cending becomes effective. Bound up 
with hermeneutics is the search for 
“fundamental ontology” carried out by 
Heidegger and to which Hans Lipps has 
contributed the logical development. 


Heidegger, however, realizing the 
danger of relativism inherent in a philo- 
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sophy engaged in interpreting “life” 
has transposed the hermeneutical prob- 
lem into terms of “being.” He begins 
with the base-question, the answer to 
which ascertains the “sense of being,” 
a question which allows itself to be ques- 
tioned. Clumsily formulated, it runs: 
“to be?” (only a term — but any fur- 
ther articulation would already be an 
answer). The answer diverges into every 
basic distinction of being-in-the-world. 
For example, from the “we” emerges 
the “TI” and the “thou,” from the “his- 
toricity of human existence” emerges 
the non-temporality of the “is-proposi- 
tion” and the temporality of the “verb- 
al proposition,” etc. Hermeneutics lies 
in “concrete speech.” In every spoken 
conversation lies the concrete unity of 
speech and thought and the claims of 
the ways of transcending (the true, the 
good, the genuine) meet there. In her- 
meneutics, speech cannot be a bridge 
(as in mysticism) or at a distance from 
thought (as in logo-logic). A hermeneu- 
tical inquiry into the logic of speech can 
only result in the revelation of its own 
hermeneutic — the “pre-ontological 
knowledge of being” inserted by Hei- 
degger into his own philosophic termin- 
ology. 


Hermeneutics can be shown to be 
self-grounding on the basis of Heideg- 
ger’s inquiry into the “ground” of being. 
Human existence freely transcends it- 
self in order to achieve being. In the 
process being reveals itself to itself. Up- 
on this “ground” of freedom the ques- 
tion is made possible. Thought about it 
is hermeneutical and what is tought 
about is hermeneutical! Consequently, 
there is no distinction between her- 
meneutical thought and the logic of 
hermeneutical thought (logistically, be 
tween language and metalanguage). 
Here the movement of a logic of 
thought-forms comes to rest. 





THE ORDER OF THOUGHT-FORMS 
AND THE PROBLEM OF POLYLOGIC 


The purely logical and hermeneutical 
thought-forms are like the poles of a 
field of tension which we grasp, very 
clumsily, by referring them to the three 
ways of transcending. Purely logical, ex- 
istential, and mystical thought are the 
purest embodiments of each of the three 
ways. The other three thought-forms 
provide continuous or discontinuous 
transitions between them. 

Instead of one, unifying logic, the 
problem of polylogic now arises. Though 
we run the risk of logical relativism 
and of opening ourselves to all the cri- 
ticisms leveled against it, nevertheless, 


polylogic has achieved foundation, di- 
rection and goal in the hermeneutical 
thought-form (a thought-form which 
Leisegang did not fully develop). Most 
of the objections either do not take her- 
meneutics into account or fail to dis- 
tinguish between polymorphic and poly- 
valent logic. 


Philosophy could formulate the poly- 
logical question quite profitably for it- 
self. The logic of philosophy, which has 
been thought about so much since Kant 
and Hegel, is a hermeneutical, “pro- 
ductive” logic. Further, philosophy must 
present not only types of logic but also 
a logic of types, including those of philo- 
sophizing. 


e | Source: ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHISCHE FORSCHUNG, Band 
X, 1956, Heft 3, pp. 442-66; Heft 4, pp. 601-21. “Die Modernen Ansiatze 
zu einer Logik der Denkformen.” 


Presentation: John Klopke, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
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49 Jahrgang — Juni 


The following article is but a sketch or 
outline of a more complete work by Pro- 
fessor Pieper on the same subject which 
will soon be published as a book by the 
Westdeutscher Verlag, Cologne and Opla- 
den, Germany. 


THE VERY NOTION 


includes two subjects 
or persons. One transmits and the 
other receives. One speaks, the oth- 
er listens. It is obvious that there is 
not a mutual give and take here. The 
two persons do not have equal status. 
We have instances of this in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues. Socrates at the end of 
the Gorgias tells about judgment after 
death. Diotima in the Symposium initi- 
ates Socrates into the mysteries of the 
ascent to the Good. Here tradition is 
being handed down, it is not dialogue. 
The relationship between the parties is 
quite different than that found in the 
usual debates between Socrates and his 
friends and opponents. 


of tradition 


TRADITION IS RECEIVED 


There is also the special character of 
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1957, pp. 401-413 


the “act of receiving.”’ What is handed 
down must be received as tradition, as 
the term of a series. The manner of 
transmission must not hinder, must 
even encourage, such reception. Failure 
here — to fully realize or be aware of 
the “traditional” character of tradition 
— results in poor retention and endan- 
gers the future of the tradition. Here 
the claim might be against the transmit- 
tor. But “acceptance” depends on the 
one spoken to. And “acceptance” is 
something more than awareness or un- 
derstanding. An historian might have 
very precise knowledge of the content 
of a tradition and still be outside the 
tradition. To share in a tradition or to 
stand in a tradition means to accept 
what is handed down as handed down. 
This means you accept what is handed 
down as true and valid, even though you 
cannot critically test that validity. Ac- 
ceptance here is pretty well expressed 
by the words “faith” and “belief.” As 
soon as any element of a tradition is 
critically known, it loses its tradition- 
character. This, of course, is not bad. 
It is quite desirable, if confirmation is 





possible. The important thing to realize 
is at what point you are no longer deal- 
ing with tradition. Belief is destroyed 
either by withholding assent — unbelief 
— or by verification, seeing for your- 
self. You cannot believe and know a 
thing at the same time. And still to in- 
sist that there can be no tradition which 
is beyond scientific verification would 
destroy the very notion of real tradition. 
Rather, we would say that there are 
traditions handed down which by their 
nature cannot be verified either by ex- 
perience or reason. 


TRADITION IS INTEGRAL 


The decisive element in tradition is 
integrity of content. There must be 
no essential change or correction in the 
process of transmission. A philosophy of 
progress equates tradition with cultural 
growth. This means that at the begin- 
ning there was no tradition at all, or 
very little. It is something that accu- 
mulates as humanity unfolds. But such 
a notion seems contrary even to the 
commonly accepted use of the word tra- 
dition, especially when we speak of sac- 
red tradition. We cannot think of a sac- 
red tradition as something earned or as 
accumulated by human effort. From 
this particular point of view the notions 
of progress and individual accomplish- 
ment have no place. All this is still more 
clear when we consider some of the no- 
tions that have always been associated 
with tradition. Preservation is one such 
notion. Another is deposit, an entrusted 
good, untouchable, not at the disposition 
of him who preserves or hands on the 
tradition. Certain things you learn are 
possessed in the full sense of the word. 
By comparison a tradition accepted 
seems only to be loaned. Memory is an- 
other notion close to tradition. Social 
memory has this in common with tradi- 


tion that both try to maintain a thing 
intact, as it was originally. Joachim Rit- 
ter tells us that it is memory which 
“keeps the present and the future from 
being cut off from the fulness of being.”’ 
There is an old saying which underlines 
the very life of tradition: that it is 
more urgent for man to remember than 
to be informed. 


TRADITION IS AUTHORITY 


The close kinship of tradition to origin 
can be seen by reflecting on the notion 
of authority, remembering how it is re- 
lated to authorship. Authority is simply 
used in the sense of tradition. Through- 
out the middle ages auctoritas et ratio 
was equivalent to “tradition and argu- 
ment from reason.” Goethe remarks in 
his Materialien zur Geschichte der Far- 
benlehre that “if we speak of tradition 
we must at the same time speak of 
authority. At bottom, every authority 
is a form of tradition.” Tradition as 
something handed down accepted with- 
out criticism means that the receiver 
relies on someone who has a more direct 
access to the origin than himself. The 
transmitter has a share in the authority 
of the original possessor which the re- 
ceiver does not have. Here is why it is 
practically impossible for any spirit of 
autonomy to recognize an absolute tra- 
dition, valid for all and removed from 
human verification. 


TRADITION IS SOMEONE 


In what historical form do we find 
the authority that guarantees the valid- 
ity of tradition? The Greeks pointed to 
the oi palaioi, the Romans to the antiqui 
or the majores, the “elders” or the “an- 
cients.” But who are these people? Sure- 
ly not just the old men, the grey-haired, 
those with much experience. Their op- 
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posites are not the young and inexper- 
ienced but rather those “born after.” 
The elders are the beginners, those 
close to the origins, and the name car- 
ries with it a certain reverence. Plato’s 
knowledge here carries a special weight. 
He says that “the ancients know what 
the truth is. If we want to find the 
truth we do not have to bother about 
human opinions.” Wisdom of the an- 
cients is for Plato an ever-present act- 
uality. It lives “in the sayings of all.” 
This distinguishes the ancients from 
the trail-blazers in science. These are 
held in honor. But they are evaluated 
and corrected by the very progress 
-which they launch. Their findings soon 
have only an historical interest. The an- 
cients occupy the place in traditional 
knowledge that is held by men of recent 
accomplishments in the field of science. 

In Plato we find no individual names 
for the ancients. And the frequent ex- 
pression, “it has formerly been said,” 
seems to obscure them even more. De- 
spite this, Plato has made a clear state- 
ment about the ancients and their ac- 
complishments. It is found in that part 
of the Philebus where the talk is about 
the structure of reality, the one and the 
many and their relation to the being of 
things. It is not by accident that the on- 
tology of the middle ages dealt with this 
passage in discussing the problem of cre- 
ation. Here Socrates goes into the origin 
of the teachings of tradition and calls 
it by name. “A gift of the gods has been 
brought down in a shining blaze of fire 
by a certain Prometheus. The ancients 
who are better than we, live closer to 
the gods, have handed this knowledge on 
to us.” The authority and status of the 
ancients rest on this fact, that they re- 
ceived a teaching from a divine source. 
And what they received they handed on. 

Joachim Ritter says that Aristotle 
identifies the ancients with the poets. 
Plato makes a distinction. He admits 
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that the ancients may have been poets. 
But it is not their poetry that made 
them “the ancients.” They have this 
title solely because they received and 
handed on a divine gift. We must dis- 
tinguish poets and divine poets. Further, 
Hegel’s “noble spirits” do not qualify to 
be called “ancients.” By the boldness 
of their reason these “noble spirits” 
took by storm a knowledge of the na- 
ture of things, of man and of God, un- 
veiled the depths and prepared for us 
the treasury of the highest knowledge. 
But the title of the ancients does not 
rest on genius or boldness of thought. 
It rests on the fact that in an extra- 
ordinary way they received an extra- 
ordinary gift. 


TRADITION IS DIVINE 


Everyone who hands on a tradition 
has first of all received it. But if the 
tradition is not discovered by one’s own 
thinking, not even by the first trans- 
mitter, what is its ultimate origin? Pla- 
to answers this question in his discus- 
sion of the ancients. And it is striking 
how close his answer is to the one 
Christian theology gives to the same 
question. The ancients are closer to the 
divine than the average man. They are 
better than we, which probably means 
a fulness of life beyond mere moral 
goodness. But above all, they hand on 
knowledge received from a_ divine 
source. When we look at all these ele- 
ments we wonder whether Plato’s de- 
scription of the ancients differs from 
Christian theology’s definition of an “in- 
spired” author as composer of a sacred 
book. The most important thing they 
share is that both are the first recipients 
of a divine message. It is clear that the 
beginning of tradition is divine revela- 
tion. And we should note that this is not 
an exclusively theological notion. And 
if we understand philosophy with Plato 





and Aristotle as speculation about the 
whole of reality, we cannot escape the 
question: in view of all we know scien- 
tifically and critically about man and 
the world, is it meaningful and if so 
what does it mean that God has spoken 
to us in a perceptible manner? 

We have a definitive notion of tra- 
dition only when we recognize that what 
is handed on goes back to a divine word, 
to revelation in the strictest sense. 
Whatever tradition we find in history 
must have its root and center in Sacred 
Tradition. A divine word is considered 
to be present throughout time. And 
whoever considers as impossible any 
“message from God” must hold that all 
tradition is provisional, temporary and 
accidental, ultimately not obligatory. 
For tradition is obligatory because it is 
revelation. And this obligation includes 
the supposition that every individual 
does not have direct access to this revel- 
ation. Those who “come after” reach it 
only through hearing. From all this it 
follows that the obligations of Sacred 
Tradition goes as far and as deep as the 
divine word itself. Now such a claim 
is not a trifling matter. It is not at all 
easy to “believe” something, to say ser- 
iously “this is so,” without the possibili- 
ty of verification. And such belief is 
more unacceptable the more it touches 
the very heart of the world and the 
whole of being. But this is just the case 
with the “wisdom of the ancients.” The 
ancients, we read in Plato, say that God 
holds the beginning, the center and the 
end of all things in his hands. Spirit 
rules the whole world. After death the 
good can expect something better than 
the bad. The soul is immortal. And in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics we read that it 
is handed down by the ancients that the 
divine embraces all nature. The “wis- 
dom of the ancients” deals with the di- 
vine care of the world and human well- 
being. It treats the same theme found 


in Christian tradition but in a wholly 
different way. 


TRADITION IS OBLIGATION 


The obligation of tradition is formu- 
lated when we ask — must we accept 
as valid what has been said and done 
and must we hand it on? Now there are 
degrees of obligation. A thing can be 
indispensible to a certain end or it can 
be merely helpful. Obligation varies ac- 
cordingly. A people can maintain its cul- 
ture only when the younger generation 
seriously accepts it, wholly and with- 
out question. “On authority, reverence 
and confidence,” says Alexander Riis- 
tow, “depends the passing of culture 
from generation to generation . . . who- 
ever undermines these sentiments de- 
stroys the foundations of human cul- 
ture.” The obligation at stake here is 
not slight. And yet we hesitate to speak 
of an absolute obligation to a cultural 
tradition. That the life of a people con- 
tinue and be constant might seem to 
have some claim upon us. But the pre- 
servation of continuity is not the same 
as the preservation of a tradition. It is 
possible to find a reason for continuity 
without admitting the inherent truth of 
what is continued. On the dimension of 
pure culture it does not seem possible 
to show a necessary obligation to hold 
and hand on tradition. Only the inner- 
most cell of tradition, sacred tradition, 
must be received and handed on un- 
changed. For it has a divine source. 
Every generation needs it. No group or 
individual can add anything worthy of 
it. Only when the handing on of this 
core-tradition stops can we speak strict- 
ly of a breech, denial or loss of tradi- 
tion. 


In our grandfather’s day it was tra- 
ditional in farm households for the fa- 
ther to cut the bread at meals. Be- 
fore cutting a new loaf he would al- 
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ways make a sign of the cross on the 
loaf with the knife. This was done out of 
habit, almost unnoticed. But it was nev- 
er omitted With the passing of this beau- 
tiful “tradition” must we say that strict- 
ly a tradition has been lost? No. Only 
if the hierarchical order in the family 
or the truth symbolized by the sign of 
the cross had disappeared could we say 
that there was real loss of tradition. 
There is loss of tradition only when the 
content to be handed on is destroyed or 
something on which it depends disap- 
pears. Gerhard Kriiger points out a real 
instance of this. Any ontology, he says, 
theologically grounded is in the tradi- 
tion of Plato and Aristotle. Recent philo- 
sophy’s rejection of this theological 
ground for understanding being, then, is 
a loss of tradition in the full sense. It 
might be remarked that it is the will to 
preserve what is worth keeping that 
maintains tradition in the midst of 
many external changes. 


TRADITION IS FREEDOM 


True tradition leaves one free and in- 
dependent. It has nothing to do with 
“conservatism” or a “cult of tradition.” 
This latter clings to particular historical 
forms of tradition. Actually it hinders 
the handing on of what is worth trans- 
mitting. “Conservatism” can hardly 
judge about the content of tradition 
which must appear in different histori- 
cal forms. However, this fact does not 
recommend revolution or unlimited ex- 
perimentation in the social and cultural 
world. The core-tradition is tightly in- 
terwoven with the concrete forms of 
life. And ordinarily a change in the ex- 
ternals threatens the hold on the intern- 
al. Whoever lightly puts aside or mocks 
“traditions” is doing a dangerous thing. 
This fact needs to be underlined in our 
restless times amid so many changes in 
politics, technology and the external 
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ways of life. We can preserve the truths 
underlying the unity of the human race 
and the continuity of human history 
only if we receive them and hand them 
on (to speak with Plato) as gifts from 
the gods through the “ancients.” 


THE UNIQUE TRADITION 


We naturally want to know where 
tradition in its full meaning is found in 
history. The answer to such a question 
is not necessarily a discussion de vera 
religione. This is a question to be an- 
swered empirically. Where in fact have 
there been claims of divinely given in- 
formation that touches reality in its 
heart and in its farthest reaches? 

Everyone knows that the only “sac- 
red tradition” which forms the life of 
western civilization is the Christian tra- 
dition. This tradition alone is truly be- 
lieved in, kept and handed on within 
the social order. The Jewish tradition 
has some claims to such a tradition too. 


THE PAGAN MYTHS 


There are also the pagan myths, the 
stories of what transpired between the 
gods and men. These are found among 
the pre-Christians and even today 
among those outside the sphere of 
Christianity. We can say that these 
myths are tradition in the strict sense. 
Still we should not be so romantic and 
uncritical as to give them a quasi-abso- 
lute validity. But in the mass of “mythi- 
cal tradition” there are to be found some 
genuine tradita. We cannot dismiss the 
pagan myths as so much “poetry,” “reli- 
gious narrative which we know for sure 
was formed by men and can also be con- 
tinually changed by them.” (Karl 
Priimm) Rather we should see in them 
the remains or the echo of a primeval 
but genuine divine revelation. This no- 
tion of a primeval revelation has a bear- 
ing on Christian theology and Christian 





theology should be the first to be con- 
cerned with it. Unfortunately it is re- 
ceiving little notice in theological schools 
which seem to have narrowed the no- 
tion of tradition to the Christian tradi- 
tion alone. A study of the elements of 
sacred tradition in the pagan myths 
might well point up a new foundation 
for relating and unifying all tradition. 
Saint Augustine has an interesting — 
yet easily misunderstood — statement 
about this in his Retractationes: ““What 
is now called the Christian religion was 
also found among the Ancients. It was 
not missing from the beginning of the 
human race until Christ came in the 
flesh. From the beginning there was the 
true religion which came to be called 
the Christian religion.” 

It should be noted that the “remains” 
and “echoes” in mythical revelation 
have not been kept pure. Nor are they 
immediately and easily recognizable. It 
is something like Plato says about the 
marble image of Glaukos, the god of 
the sea, when speaking of the soul: his 
members are mutilated and encrusted 
with mussels, sea-wrack and gravel. He 
is more like a monster than what he 
really is. We must however look at the 
real being. And however difficult it 
might be to recognize the original in the 
echo, to purify and to sift, we cannot 
dismiss mythical tradition when we ask 
where true tradition exists in human 
history. Paul Friedlander writes that 
the myths in Plato are “a bit of advance 
explanation about the world . . . frag- 
ments of a great myth, half-clear and 
scattered over the centuries, which had 
to be purified, reassembled and formed.” 
This is a good statement of the facts. 
But the purification and sifting of the 
true from the false was beyond Plato. 
Only Christian thought is equal to such 
a task. 


HIDDEN KNOWLEDGE 


There is still another place of interest 
in our search for true tradition. This 
place is still more difficult to deal with 
than the myth. It is where we find cer- 
titudes essential to human existence. 
They are hidden but under certain con- 
ditions their presence and influence be- 
come clear. Our knowledge of them has 
been enhanced by the researches of 
depth-psychology. These unconscious 
certitudes (Jung speaks of “insights,” 
“original ideas”) are concerned with 
the basic things of life: happiness and 
unhappiness, guilt, punishment and 
well-being. We are so sure of certain 
basic truths that we accept them with- 
out rational demonstration. Further, we 
direct our lives by them to the extent 
that doing otherwise leaves us discon- 
certed. Here we should recognize tra- 
dition in the true sense. Jung actually 
uses this term. The process of transmis- 
sion here is deeper and more primitive 
than any formal communication or ed- 
ucation. The way to the source here is 
removed from direct experience but 
memory reaches back to it and is wit- 
ness to its reality. Such reflections de- 
mand a certain reserve. But Augustine’s 
notion of memory, so well presented by 
Gilson, can be fully understood only in 
such light. By memory Augustine un- 
derstood not only something beyond the 
psychological but also something tran- 
scending the individual. It was a power 
going back through the avenues of his- 
tory and recalling experiences which 
were part of man’s history in primitive 
days. 

The three areas mentioned — Christ- 
ian tradition, pagan myths and subcon- 
scious knowledge — should not be con- 
sidered exclusive, as if we could not 
look elsewhere for true tradition. Once 
such place might be language — the 
problem of its origin and whether lan- 
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guage itself is not a special kind of tra- 
dition. 


TRADITION AND CULTURE 


Now what importance does tradition 
have for the thinking man? Surely it 
has value beyond the interests of pro- 
fessional philosophers. If it has any 
meaning at all, it shows up in the 
thinking of every man who tries to 
come to terms with the facts of life and 
the meaning of reality. It should be ob- 
vious by now that it is not just theo- 
logy as a science which rests on tradi- 
tion. There is the whole moral order, 
prayer and cult, personal and social life. 
The emotional strength of the arts 
flows from that hidden dimension of 
reality which is open to true tradition 
and in touch with it. Goethe understood 
this well when he wrote: “Every true 
artist should be thought of as wanting 
to preserve something sacred which he 
recognizes and wants to promote. In 
its own way every age centers the world 
and tries to make the sacred common, 


the difficult light and the serious gay. 
The only objection to all this is that 
in the end everything loses its charac- 
ter, there is neither seriousness nor 


fun.” (Letter to Zelter, 18 March 1811) 

As for the sciences, tradition is of 
little importance, especially in the ex- 
perimental sciences. Theology, on the 
other hand, is the science of tradition. 
Its business is to interpret the divine 
word which appears in true tradition. 
But in this work of interpretation theo- 
logy must bring within the scope of its 
work all that we know about the world 
and human beings. Theology has its 
“philosophic” side. Nothing exists in 
complete isolation. Progressive research 
into the nature of the world and into 
the life of man makes a clearer under- 
standing of the content of tradition both 
possible and necessary. To see this you 
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need only consider the tremendous 
strides made during the last half-cen- 
tury in the theological interpretation of 
the biblical account of creation. And this 
is only one side of the coin. The sciences 
also profit, even from the opposition of 
tradition which can indicate more care 
in research or a new direction. At any 
rate, tradition is not a dead weight 
dragged through history. On the con- 
trary, the interpretation of an unchang- 
ing tradition by a living theology, as our 
knowledge of the world grows, is one of 
the most exciting elements in our intel- 
lectual history. 


TRADITION AND PHILOSOPHY 


As far as formal philosophy is con- 
cerned, with its methods and discipline, 
its exact intellectual efforts and its ask- 
ing of questions touching the ultimate 
meaning of the whole of reality — what- 
ever existential import and urgency it 
has comes from its connection with 
the true tradition. It is because of 
this that the instigators of western 
metaphysics are the great exemplars 
of all philosophy and have such peren- 
nial living strength. “United with tra- 
dition’”’ — once this is realized, in what 
a distinct fashion thought proceeds 
through the known and the believed, 
keeping both distinct amid contrapuntal 
harmony! 

In contemporary philosophy there 
seem to be two attitudes related to tra- 
dition. One wishes to bar all tradition 
from the sphere of philosophic discus- 
sion and continuously works toward 
this goal. Here we have “scientific 
philosophy” and the nihilistic wing of 
Existentialism. The second attitude is 
a fear born of the results of this cast- 
ing out of tradition, fear for philosophy 
and for the whole intellectual pattern 
of mankind. Such puzzlement and fear 
are not everywhere evident, but they 





are growing. Karl Jaspers, for example, 
says that the content of the “great 
tradition,” without which philosophy 
will inevitably die off, has been left to 
fall away and the result is a “serious- 
ness becoming empty” — a seriousness 
about nothing. In Gerhard Kriiger’s 
work, Geschichte und Tradition, we find 


an expression that is perhaps too sharp 
but in the main sound: “We are still 
living only because in our inconsisten- 
cies we have not yet silenced all tra- 
dition . . . but we are moving toward 
the radical impossibility of any mean- 
ingful and shared existence. No one 
can imagine what the end will be.” 


re Source: HOCHLAND. 49 Jahrgang, Juni 1957, pp. 401-413. “Bemerkungen 
tiber den Begriff der Tradition.” 
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The following article was originally pre- 
sented at a conference on Analytic Philos- 
ophy held at the International School of 
Philosophy at Amersfoort, the Netherlands, 
in 1956. It summarizes the present state of 
formalistically orientated analytic philoso- 
phy, represented by such men as Carnap, 
Church and Quine, 


1. 


The subject of our investigation is 
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what Russell has referred to as “The 
Philosophy of Logical Analysis.” I con- 
sider the principle characteristic of this 
philosophy its endeavor to attain a clari- 
fication of insight by formulating pre- 
cise definitions of important philosophi- 
cal concepts. This effort is not new. All 
philosophers have striven for this end. 
What is new, however, is the way in 
which this basic aim is carried out. 
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2. 


Precise methodological reflection 
teaches that rigorous definitions can be 
formulated only on the basis of a fit- 
tingly chosen deductive system. This 
idea is not new either. Aristotle already 
subjected the concept of a deductive 
system to an extensive discussion. And 
Spinoza, in particular, tried to treat 
philosophical problems on the basis of 
a deductive system (more geometri- 
co). 


3. 


It would be worthwhile here to note 
Kant’s criticism of the effort to use a 
deductive system as the basis for the 
treatment of philosophical problems 
and in particular as the basis for de 
fining philosophical concepts. 

Kant specifically contrasted: 

Synthetic definitions — definitions 
based on a previously given deductive 
system — and 


analytical definitions which are the 
result of the analysis of given concepts. 


According to Kant, synthetic defini- 
tions are properly used in mathematics, 
whereas only analytical definitions are 
possible in philosophy. Kant criticizes 
Spinoza’s attempt to construct synthetic 
definitions in philosophy, and he also 
sharply rejects Wolff’s appeal to ana- 
lytical definitions in mathematics. 


4. 


It is characteristic of present day 
logical analysis that it combines the 
two approaches which Kant opposed 
to each other. The treatment of a con- 
cept (or more often of a group of re- 
lated concepts) takes place in three 
phases: 


a. The analysis of concepts as they 
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are given in science or in ordinary 
discourse. 

b. The construction of a fitting de- 
ductive system. 

c. The definition of the selected con- 
cepts on the basis of this system. 

An additional characteristic is that 
by choice the deductive system is for- 
malized so that in its construction the 
method, notation, and results of sym- 
bolic logic can be utilized. And if the 
construed deductive system is then for- 
mulated with the aid of ordinary lan- 
guage, various difficulties readily arise, 
especially in such instances where the 
analysed concepts had a prior usage in 
ordinary discourse. 

By applying logical analysis to all 
sorts of problems (Leibniz, Frege, 
Peirce, Russell) mathematical logic has 
assumed enormous proportions. 


5. 


The following celebrated results of 
logical analysis are worthy of mention. 

a. The definition of the concept of 
identity by Leibniz. 

b. The method of definitions by ab- 
straction (Frege). 

c. The definition of the concept of 
number by Frege. 

d. The definition of the semantic 
concept of truth and of the semantic 
paradoxes by Tarski. 

Investigations in this direction are 
still being carried on. 


6. 


In the construction of a formalized 
deductive system one of the following 
logical systems is usually employed: 

a. Elementary predicate logic (or 
functional calculus of the first order). 

b. Logic of a higher order, based on 
Russell’s theory of logical types. 





c. A formalized theory of classes. 

This sometimes gives the impression 
that the practioners of logical analysis 
dogmatically endeavor to force all con- 
cepts into the framework of a single 
schema which has been established once 
and for all time. This impression is un- 
founded. 


First of all, the utilized logical sys- 
tems embody the experiences gained in 
the treatment of numerous problems of 
logical analysis. Secondly, their struc- 
ture reflects the main lines of the con- 
struction of ordinary discourse. Finally, 
they are susceptible to change so that 
it is possible to accommodate them to 
the special requirements of a specific 
investigation. And of each of the three 
mentioned major systems there are 
numerous known variations. 


7. 


The systems mentioned have not only 
been used as aids in all sorts of inves- 
tigations but each of them has itself 


been the object of investigation (meta- 
logic). And it has become evident that 
each system can be developed in quite 
different ways and still reach the same 
final result. I might mention: 


a. The syntactic system with the fol- 


lowing variations: axiomatization ac- 
cording to Whitehead and Russell or 
according to Hilbert and Ackermann; 
the method of the E-symbol according 
to Hilbert; Gentzen’s systems N; Gent- 
zen’s systems L; Quine’s system. 

b. The semantic system according to 
Tarski and according to Carnap. 

c. The algebraic system according to 
Boole, Peirce-Schréder and Tarski. 


8. 


The method of the semantic tableaux 
can arbitrarily lead to a syntactic or 


to a semantic development, and thus 
furnishes a simple proof of the equal 
value of the syntactic and the semantic 
system. And in addition it provides a 
bridge to “common sense.” 


9. 


The study of formalized logical sys- 
tems sometimes leads to a surprising 
insight into the logical background of 
a philosophical doctrine. For example, 
the method of the E-symbol of Hilbert 
provides an interpretation of the main 
points of Plato’s doctrine of ideas with- 
in formal logic. Again, the method of 
the semantic tableaux explains the un- 
usual notions of logical deduction in 
Descartes and in Kant and shows that 
they can be brought into agreement 
with the usual concepts. 


The present method of logical anal- 
ysis does not possess the rigidity fre- 
quently ascribed to it. Rather, it ought 
to be regarded as especially flexible. In 
this connection I might mention Heyt- 
ing who had formerly constructed a 
formalization of intuitionist logic. For 
a long time it was thought that this 
logical system lent itself only to a syn- 
tactic and not to a semantic develop- 
ment. It has, nevertheless, recently 
been possible to accommodate the se- 
mantic method to the special character 
of intuitionist logic. 


10. 


Logical analysis is not exclusively or 
mainly concerned with the formal as- 
pects of philosophical problems. It is 
true, however, that philosophical anal- 
ysis leads to the insight that these as- 
pects are of more importance than has 
usually been acknowledged. 


The philosophy of logical analysis is, 
in contrast to “Oxford-philosophy,” not 
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to be viewed as a typical or at least a 
predominently Anglo-Saxon phenome- 
non. 

The following considerations seem to 
argue against this contention: 

a. Mathematical logic, which furnish- 
es the technical apparatus for present 
logical analysis, originated in England 
(Boole and De Morgan, 1847). 

b. C. S. Peirce made very early and 
important contributions. 

c. The construction and development 
of the program of this philosophical 
movement is the work of B. Russell. 

d. In addition to Russell and White 
head, who worked in England, C. I. 
Lewis, Church, and Quine carried on 
important investigations in the United 
States. 

e. The activity in this sphere is still 
very great in Anglo-Saxon lands, es- 
pecially in the United States. 


However, the following must be con- 
sidered: 

a. Logical analysis is a part of a long 
continental tradition: Aristotle, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Wolff. 

b. We also find early important con- 
tinental contributions to logical anal- 
ysis in its modern form: Bolzano, Frege. 

c. The connection of logical analysis 
with the exact sciences appears to have 
been inaugurated on the continent. 

d. Emigrants from Central Europe 
have played an important role in the 
present activity in the United States. 

It may be said, however, that the 
Anglo-Saxon world is more inclined 
than continental Europe to recognize 
the philosophic character and philosoph- 
ic importance of logical analysis. Con- 
sequently, within the Anglo-Saxon 
world, more than on the continent, it 
influences other areas of philosophic 
activity. 


| Source: ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBE- 


GEERTE EN PSYCHOLOGIE. 49 Jaargang, Aflevering 3, Febr. 
1957, pp. 153-156. “Hedendaagse Analyse van de Wetenschap.” 


Presentation: David H. Freeman, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 
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Juillet 1956 


THE METAPHYSICAL 


study of political and social doctrines 
(liberalism, conservatism, communism) 
is useful and necessary. It lets us 
find our bearings in underbrush where 
we might get lost. But the analytical 
character of such a study risks pass- 
ing over in silence certain psychological 
and social aspects of these doctrines, 
so that practically we are at a loss in 
coming to grips with them. True, these 
doctrines are rooted in a series of ra- 
tional concepts which can be formally 
defined. But in adopting or rejecting 
these doctrines there are certain ele- 
ments at work which for the present we 
can call irrational — not reducible to 
discourse. You sometimes hear these el- 
ements characterized by such terms as 
religion or “mystique.” Whatever their 
value these categories do not let thought 
get hold of the phenomenon. To avoid 
then the divorce which has been creat- 


ed between the world of concrete de- 
cisions and intellectual reflection it 
seems to us that metaphysical analysis 
should be rounded out by a sociological 
study, whose role is precisely to shed 
light on these irrational elements in 
their concrete singularity. Unlike a 
metaphysical study, which judges the 
truth or falsity of doctrines, a sociologi- 
cal study is descriptive. It abstracts 
from the truth or falsity of a doctrine. 
Rather, it studies a doctrine not as a 
philosophical system but as a social 
phenomenon, as something adopted by 
a group. The doctrine is considered, not 
in its logical purity, but in its histori- 
cal roots. In this perspective we con- 
sider doctrines not as philosophic sys- 
tems but as ideologies, that is, as psy- 
chological, social and intellectual com- 
plexes surrounded by phenomena of 
crystallization. 


Such a study is all the more urgent 
when the above-mentioned divorce be- 
tween the formal and abstract culture 
issuing from universities and the world 
of concrete decisions has become a so- 
cial fact. For reasons of method and 
pedagogy this divorce is necessary. We 
have to separate the domain of thought 
from that of action to analyze the laws 
of each in their purity. This process of 
abstraction is indispensable for the birth 
of rational thought in every individual. 
But this necessary distinction keeps 
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many of the intelligentsia from grasp- 
ing in any other than a formal way 
(that is, as the theme of possible dis- 
course) the affective and _ volitional 
factors which enter into concrete politi- 
cal and social thought. Often enough 
writers, professors, intellectuals who are 
highly thought of in their own field, 
yield to a pre-scientific way of thinking 
in making political and social decisions. 
This quite instinctive behavior, of which 
they are rarely aware, is a plain sign of 
the lack of balance between intellectual 
instruments and the world of concrete 
decisions. Instead of criticizing ideolo- 
gies, the intelligentsia are their first 
victims. What is more, many intellec- 
tuals think their true mission is, not to 
dedicate themselves to the loftiest inter- 
ests of all, but to be converted to a 
particular ideology. 


1. ORIGIN OF IDEOLOGIES 


The modern notion of ideology was 
born when the future emperor Napoleon 
used it to discredit a whole group of op- 
ponents to his regime who were cluster- 
ed around the Institute. Ideologists, he 
called them. By that he meant that they 
lacked a sense of reality. Abstract 
theorists representing only an intellect- 
ual coterie, the ideologists were out of 
touch with the living conditions and as- 
pirations of the concrete world beyond 
their academic universe. They were out 
in the hinterland of the nation far 
from the concrete historical totality. 
We find an analogous meaning in 
Marx. The proletariat, in its death 
struggle for recognition, is confronted 
with theories, doctrines, morals, reli- 
gions. These are appealed to by the cap- 
italist enterpreneurs, so they can hold 
on to their positions of dominance. No 
need for the proletarian to criticize such 
doctrines in detail. Enough to reject 
them outright, for they are ideologies. 
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According to Marx that is the most ra- 
dical criticism possible. To consider a 
doctrine as an ideology amounts to 
abandoning academic discussion of prin- 
ciples for tendentious criticism. You do 
not distinguish what to keep or reject 
in your opponent’s proposals. The con- 
troversy takes place on quite different 
grounds. Just as the neurotic cannot 
really know himself, so your opponent 
cannot judge the situation sanely. And 
just as the psychiatrist signing confine- 
ment papers does not question the schi- 
zophrenic’s good faith, so also you do 
not question the individual good faith of 
your opponents while you are calling for 
their liquidation. They are toys in the 
hands of supra-individual forces. To con- 
sider a doctrine as an ideology amounts 
to adopting a psychoanalytic outlook. 
Beyond the obvious meaning of a doc- 
trine the proletarian discovers a hidden 
one which escapes its defenders. It is 
in the name of this meaning — the true 
meaning — that the doctrine is reduced 
to an ideology. The social and political 
doctrines which the proletarian is up 
against are not disinterested specula- 
tion. At bottom they but express the as- 
pirations of a privileged group. Thought 
cannot be cut off from action; it is re- 
lated to our preoccupations and activity. 
We know how Marx made this relation 
explicit by his scheme of infra-struc- 
tures and supra-structures. Philoso- 
phies, religions, artistic creations — all 
are the reflections of relations of pro- 
duction. 

It is not our purpose to criticize 
these ideas, to show how Marx confuses 
necessary and sufficient conditions. For 
a philosophical system to arise, civiliza- 
tion must indeed have reached a certain 
state. Kant’s system, for example, can- 
not be cut off from its points of contact 
with the physics of the time, the prob- 
lems posed by Protestantism, the rise of 
the bourgeoisie, etc. But for Kant’s sys- 





tem to appear, it is not enough for these 
conditions to come together; something 
more has to be there. It is this some- 
thing more which separates necessary 
and sufficient conditions. Marx seemed 
to sense this difference when he as- 
signed an absolute value to Greek art in- 
stead of simply considering it the reflec- 
tion of socia: conditions. The proletariat 
could not find itself as long as it adopted 
the doctrine of the owning classes. Here- 
tofore the workers lived in the shadow 
of the masters. They worked for them. 
But this situation is about to change. 
The combination of Hegelian philosophy 
and the technical revolution makes the 
exploited groups aware of their auto- 
nomy. From now on they cannot be con- 
tent with the subordinate place allotted 
them in the doctrine of the masters. 
It is because the masters’ doctrine is 
basically one-sided that Marx denounces 
it as ideology. Communism on the con- 
trary is true knowledge, for it alone 
takes the totality into account. 


2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


To understand Marx’s viewpoint 
fully we must see it in its historical 
context. With some truth Hegel can be 
considered the spiritual father of Marx- 
ism. He brought all of history into the 
framework of idealism, and postulated 
the existence above individuals of Ob- 
jective Spirit. Objective Spirit includes 
all the institutional structures — right, 
morality, ethical life, etc. — which man- 
kind has worked out in the course of 
history. Objective Spirit means the 
stable framework of diverse human 
civilizations. It exists of course only 
through individuals, but in some way is 
independent of them. From it individ- 
uals receive the stamp which molds 
their personality. According to Hegel 
Objective Spirit is both concrete histor- 
ical reality and a moment of non-tem- 


poral self-awareness. Such is no longer 
the case with Marx who breaks this 
identity and abandons history to natural 
forces alone. The existence of prole- 
tarian suffering is the living proof that 
reason is not the final outcome of his- 
tory. In reality the production process, 
where man provides for the necessities 
of life, rules everything. This indictment 
of Hegelian rationalism is not simply 
the fruit of an abstractly philosophical 
development. It is also an aftereffect of 
the storms which turned Europe topsy- 
turvy at the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th centuries: the 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
Wars, the technical revolution, the rise 
of nationalism. The place Hegel had ac- 
corded nationalism in his theory of his- 
tory is well known: the various Volks- 
geister are moments of the one Welt- 
geist. But romantic Jacobinism did not 
allow such an integration. There is 
nothing beyond the nation, the true 
bearer of history. For Marx, however, 
the real bearers of history are not na- 
tions but social classes. History marches 
on, not by wars, but by revolutions. In- 
tellectual structures are secondary and 
derivative, they but transcribe produc- 
tion factors. 

Pareto and Mannheim carried on 
the sociological analyses of Marx with 
greater precision. Max Weber, in his 
studies of religious sociology, has shown 
how the same religious phenomenon can 
be differently experienced by diverse so- 
cial groups according to their occupa- 
tions: merchants, intellectuals, peas- 
ants. Freud spurned reason along differ- 
ent lines from Marx. He interpreted 
civilizations and cultures in terms of 
sublimated or repressed instincts, which 
are the secret forces behind social life 
and history. In his solitary reflection 
Nietzsche likewise linked philosophical 
and religious doctrines to the affective 
attitudes inspiring them. He wanted his 
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descriptions to be not just objective 
analysis, but also appeal, anticipation. 
Philosophical reflection catches up with 
the historical event. The ultimate possi- 
bilities of selecting and manipulating 
things and events come to light as we 
work on them. 


3. MARX HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD 


We do not intend to point out all 
the elements of exaggeration and one- 
sidedness in these efforts. Rather, we 
prefer to push them to the limit, to ap- 
ply to Communism the methods Marx 
reserved for his opponents. Our view- 
point is functional — if you take the 
term flexibly. You cannot fully under- 
stand a system of thought, a ritual prac- 
tice, in isolation from the cultural circle 
where it arose and spread. It is defined 
not only by its intellectual content, but 
also by its function. We want to show 
that ideologies are related to the basic 
goals typical of the various groups in a 
given society. 

Despite their rigorous theoretical 
formulation and their technical appara- 
tus, ideologies are always a call to ac- 
tion. They fit in with a certain number 
of social and political values which call 
for defense or realization. The function- 
ing of an ideology depends essentially on 
the whole group of ends and values it 
sets up. But value as such baffles specu- 
lative understanding. As Fichte put it, 
it is a misconception to try to under- 
stand (wissen) value. Value is not sub- 
ject to demonstration or verification. 
You cannot by theoretical reasoning 
force an individual to affirm a value. 
The concrete affirmation of value is al- 
ways bound up with free rational choice. 
This appeal to concrete values, which 
are not always true values, brings into 
political and social thought a certain ir- 
rationalism with which we must reckon 
in order to avoid becoming the play- 
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thing of events. Such doctrines appeal, 
not to our ability to grasp and organize 
them, but to our capacity for action. 
Action, not logical coherence, reveals 
the concrete truth of these doctrines. 
But human action is multiform. It is im- 
possible to reduce it to a uniform type. 
It casts a different light as it is inspired 
by different goals — economic, esthetic, 
scientific. One aspect of reality is left in 
the background, another is spotlighted. 
Action is a kind of screen through 
which we can study the world in its dif- 
ferent meanings. The goal inspiring us 
decides the way we look at events. The 
choice of goals is not necessarily con- 
scious. It can be vitally experienced and 
acted on without ever reaching con- 
sciousness. Despite its unconscious char- 
acter, choice nonetheless directs our 
judgment of events and, by that fact, 
our adherence to this or that ideology. 
For in fact ideology consists in the con- 
ceptual organization of a certain num- 
ber of collective ends recognized as de- 
sirable. It is a system of ends not yet 
realized, but which we want to bring 
about. 


4. ROLE OF THE GROUP 


Through ideologies are the work of 
isolated individuals, they are always 
supported by the consent and faith of a 
group. It is true of course that only the 
individual thinks. There is no collective 
consciousness above him which is the 
subject of thought. All the same, ideolo- 
gies, like languages, are not explicable 
in a purely individual perspective. Both 
are rooted in a larger context. The indi- 
vidual speaks the group’s language; he 
thinks its thoughts. Form theorists have 
shown that perception is not made up 
of an amalgamation of atomic elements. 
From the very outset, before any inter- 
vention of memory, perception is coher- 
ence and structure. The same is true of 





the group. From the outset it is totality. 
Most often this totality is represented, 
not conceptually, but obscurely. This 
totality is that of the intention which 
unites all the group’s members in pur- 
suit of the same end. This intention is 
not necessarily represented conceptual- 
ly. It can be simply experienced as an 
ensemble of partial selections and re- 
fusals having no apparent connection. 
The existence of classes is based on the 
existence of these collective intentions. 
Class conflict is based on incompatible 
intentions. This collective intention di- 
rects individual action and catalyzes a 
certain number of transformations. Its 
natural capacities are channeled in well- 
defined directions; what was pure capa- 
city receives specification and form. 


The fact that the group shapes the 
individual is the reason why an ideo- 
logy is the group’s concern, not the in- 
dividual’s. We have just noted that ideo- 
logy is a call to action. But this action 
depends finally, not on individual goals, 
but on the basic plans of the group. 
Ideology keeps its hold on all the mem- 
bers of a group only because they are 
all attuned to the same basic goal. Un- 
like animal groups, human groups are 
based, not on necessities and instinctive 
attractions, but on the more or less con- 
scious agreement of individuals about 
certain common ends and values. Be- 
cause of this agreement there can be 
dialogue among individuals of the same 
group. The ideology is the system of 
these common ends. Before the ideology 
came into being members of the same 
group were rather fumbling in the dark. 
Only some vague sentiment kept them 
huddled together. Then along comes 
ideology. Reflexive awareness now takes 
vital experience in hand; it bathes this 
experience with light and inspiration. 
The bond holding members of the same 


group together is no longer merely af- 
fective; it is now theoretical and uni- 
versal. 

Since it is directed towards the 
group rather than the individual, ideo- 
logy cannot be treated in the same way 
as an individual opinion. The group can- 
not let the mental gyrations of rash in- 
tellectuals imperil its very existence. 
The moment ideology achieves reflexive 
self- awareness, orthodoxy appears. This 
is a sociological necessity. Moreover, 
pressures exercised by the necessities of 
group life cause this orthodoxy to un- 
dergo evolution. Experience shows that 
an ideology of liberation takes on con- 
servative tones once its backers get in- 
to power. This same pressure keeps ideo- 
logies from fusing together. Each 
group clings obstinately to its own ideo- 
logy, even though ready to modify it if 
circumstances demand. 


5. ORIENTATION TO ACTION 


Unlike philosophical systems, ideo- 
logies look at things and men not in 
themselves but from the angle of how 
they can be transformed. Ideology never 
conveys the self-awareness of society 
as a whole. It expresses rather the 
intellectual awareness one group has 
of its relations with the whole. Ideo- 
logies owe their origin to a deception. 
They appear when men lose their naive 
trust in the world, when a group no 
longer feels at home in the concrete so- 
ciological whole of the nation or of a 
church. Because of this original seces- 
sion the ideologist inevitably misunder- 
stands the historical totality from which 
he cuts himself off. The outlook proper 
to ideology is negation, struggle to the 
death. The group has to assert itself, 
hew its niche in history. This intention, 
however, is hidden, tucked away below 
the threshold of consciousness. What is 
put forward is a universal purpose. 
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Modern psychological technique has 
learned how to mold ideologies into the 
best possible instruments of action. 
What matters in rational statement is 
not its objective truth but its affective 
overtones. There is no appreciation of 
thought for its own sake. Its sole worth 
is to be an instrument of action for 
manipulating a situation. In reality, hu- 
man conduct does not depend on the 
real situation but on the way men de- 
fine it. The role of ideologies is to in- 
stil this definition. Once accepted, the 
definition directs behavior, which in 
turn modifies the situation. No matter 
that from the outset the definition of 
the situation was false. Enough that it 
should become true through the human 
conduct which makes it true. 

There is however a limit to what 
ideologies can do. Human existence is 
not infinitely plastic. It is always 
grounded on a series of irreversible de- 
cisions — _ profession, family, — 


which give it an increasingly definite 
form. As we advance in years our exist- 
ence becomes ever more stereotyped, 


less amenable to change. It is very diffi- 
cult to accept an ideology which urges 
suppression of the concrete social order 
where we have passed our days. Hence 
the ruling classes readily favor ideolo- 
gies which perpetuate current living 
conditions. Underprivileged groups, 
however, lean towards ideologies which 
portray their situation exclusively in 
terms of hoped-for changes. Thus, 
though an ideology claims to be an ob- 
jective analysis of the situation, in truth 
it is a variable depending more on living 
experience than on thought. More pre- 
cisely, it analyzes facts from the view- 
point of this experience. As Max Sche- 
ler emphasized, love and resentment 
are already ways of looking at a thing. 
Our ideas about it are colored by such 
affective inclinations. And these prim- 
ordial inclinations are both the barrier 
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between and the rallying point for ideo- 
logies. 


6. THE CLASH OF IDEOLOGIES 


The problem of ideologies arises as 
soon as different social groups break 
out of isolation and come face to face in 
the struggle for power and riches. As 
long as a group feels no threat to its 
existence it can placidly assume (our 
viewpoint is purely sociological) that its 
concrete values are absolute values. 
That is no longer true when social 
groups which had been living in the 
shadow of the dominant group break 
away and face the latter on equal foot- 
ing. Such is the case today. Our techni- 
cal and industrial civilization involves 
a divisive process which makes a sham- 
bles of the old concrete framework. And 
the rise of nationalism throughout the 
world has speeded up the process. It is 
not just the fate of the capitalist class 
which is on trial; it is the fate of the en- 
tire West. Who will get what is the 
question facing the various groups di- 
viding up the earth. This state of affairs 
threatens to make meaningicss all our 
present human societies. 

The mutual recriminations of dif- 
ferent ideologies are usually a far cry 
from academic debates. The same con- 
cepts take on different meanings for 
opposing sides. Every discussion ends in 
an impasse, with each side sticking to 
its guns. The passionate violence of 
these clashes is due to the fact that 
man’s deepest affective and volitional 
powers are involved. The participants 
are generally unaware of this involve- 
ment. They just have a vague feeling 
that the opposing position threatens 
them; hence the climate of anguish and 
fear. Ideologies never clash with masks 
off. They always adduce a desire for 
justice, peace, liberty — ethical values. 
The lust for power is quite concealed. 





And this is not double-dealing or Ma- 
chiavellism. It is the nature of ideo- 
logies to effect this inversion, or, more 
precisely, this deception. Ideologies 
stand at the crossroads of these two 
orders. Each side appeals to social just- 
ice and accuses the other of lacking it. 
On one side are the good men, on the 
other side the bad men, that is, the im- 
beciles and villains. This crude ma- 
nicheism, the father of religious wars, 
shows the kinship between ideologies 
and philosophies of history. In both 
cases an absolute judgment is passed on 
history. Man takes the place of God. It 
seems to us, on the contrary, that the 
ultimate limit on the human condition 
is precisely the impossibility of passing 
such a judgment, of fusing practical 
and theoretical reason. Human judg- 
ment is always ambiguous. Human rea- 
son naturally tends to affirm its trans- 
cendence over events. Such stepping 
beyond self is an essential condition of 
freedom. Man can judge a situation only 
by getting above it. Ideology fulfills this 
aspiration. It puts the individual above 
his finiteness and gives him a vision of 
the whole. But along with this good ne- 
gativity there is an evil negativity — 
basically resentment, aggression, frus- 
tration. This eternal adolescent, impo- 
tent and jealous rival of his father, 
must always vent his suppressed hatred 
on all forms of authority, which are 
nothing but tyranny. 

Still up-to-date are the analyses of 
Nietzsche, who showed that a number 
of concrete ideologies spring from this 
polluted fountain. For instance, his dis- 
course of “the last man” is a very 
shrewd criticism of the role resentment 
plays in humanitarian ideologies. It is 
a picture of mankind at the end of his- 
tory: 

“ ‘What is love? What is creation? 
What is longing? What is a star?’ — so 
asketh the last man and blinketh. 


The earth hath then become small, 
and on it there hoppeth the last man 
who maketh everything small. His spe- 
cies is ineradicable like that of the 
ground-flea; the last man liveth longest. 

‘We have discovered happiness’ — 
say the last men, and blink thereby. 

They have left the regions where 
it is hard to live; for they need warmth. 
One still loveth one’s neighbor and rub- 
beth against him; for one needeth 
warmth. 

Turning ill and being distrustful, 
they consider sinful: they walk warily. 
He is a fool who still stumbleth over 
stones or men! 

A little poison now and then: that 
maketh pleasant dreams. And much poi- 
son at last for a pleasant death. 

One still worketh, for work is a 
pastime. But one is careful lest the pas- 
time should hurt one. 

One no longer becometh poor or 
rich; both are too burdensome. Who 
still wanteth to rule? Who still wanteth 
to obey? Both are too burdensome. 

No shepherd, and one herd! Every- 
one wanteth the same; everyone is 
equal: he who hath other sentiments 
goeth voluntarily into the madhouse.” 
(“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” The Philos- 
ophy of Frederick Nietzsche, Modern 
Library edition, pp. 11-12.) 


7. IDEOLOGICAL OUTLOOK 


How can we be sure that our loyal- 
ty to an ideology will spring from an 
authentic thirst for justice rather than 
from resentment? Experience proves 
that neurotics usually play a sizeable 
role in revolutions. Their inner tensions 
make them direct against the world the 
aggressiveness which tortures them. It 
has been said without too much para- 
dox that fools make history. Even ap- 
pealing to justice and moral values is 
equivocal. It is ever so advantageous to 
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cast moral suspicion on an opponent, to 
stir up a guilt complex in him. If you 
just hammer away at these charges he 
will start having some sneaking doubts 
about the merits of his cause. Once 
hypnotized by these guilt feelings, he 
expects but short shrift before the end 
is on him. 

Every ideology keeps only the 
points that buttress its view. All else 
is passed over in silence. Generally these 
supporting facts are true enough. The 
ideology shows itself in their selection. 
To adopt this selection is to be con- 
verted to an ideology — which means 
that ideological conflict has degenerated 
into political conflict. Currently this 
competition among ideologies has jelled 
into psychological warfare or cold war. 
All the resources of proganda and 
technique are used to put an ideology 
across. Whatever be the short-term ad- 
vantages, in the long run this prostitu- 
tion of technique fatally degrades all 
reason and freedom. 

Ideologies function admirably as 
long as they agree with the funda- 
mental intention of the supporting 
group — with its collective activities, 
work, preoccupations. But revolutions 
can upset living conditions and make 
ideologies obsolete. The system of con- 
crete ends which had given meaning to 
action now seems out of touch with 
reality. Such discontinuity leads some 
people to distinguish good and bad ide- 
ologies. This distinction is quite pragma- 
tic, a simple matter of agreement or dis- 
agreement with living conditions. Con- 
trary to what a too simple philosophy 
of history might let us think, the ap- 
pearance of a new ideology does not 
necessarily involve the disappearance of 
old ones. Diverse ideologies are not like 
the dialectical moments of a non-tem- 
poral and abstract self-awareness. The 
destiny of ideologies is bound up with 
that of groups. You must disarray the 
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group to liquidate the ideology. A group 
can, of course, survive unto itself, can 
barricade itself in the past to avoid a 
new situation. But this attitude begets 
a bad conscience. You cannot with im- 
punity saddle a feudal ideology on the 
stock exchange. But a group can also 
modify its ideology to fit the new cir- 
cumstances. Evidence for this relative 
pliability of ideologies is the fact that 
the same economic phenomenon can be 
conceived of in terms of different polit- 
ical structures. Thus history witnesses, 
not to the fatal unfolding of ideologies, 
but to their competition. 


8. DAWN OF IDEOLOGIES 


The first ideology arose when the 
aspirations of an oppressed class ran 
counter to intellectual theories. It hap- 
pened at the dawn of modern times with 
chiliasm, when the millenary dreams of 
Joachim of Floris were the rallying 
point for the poor and the malcontents. 
This example shows the leading role 
played by affective and emotional ele- 
ments. The intellectual transcription 
yields only a faint copy. Chiliastic 
preaching appealed to the ecstatic ele- 
ment in man, to his desire for eternity. 
It exploded the absolute value of the 
present. Taking the _ revolutionary 
plunge spelled rupture with finite pre- 
occupations. The same holds for the rev- 
olutionary anarchism of a Bakounin: 
the will to destruction takes on a crea- 
tive value. Revolution is man’s libera- 
tion. The act of negation reconciles him 
with the world. 

A totally different attitude inspired 
the liberal ideology of progress, as rep- 
resented by Condorcet or Lessing. Here 
the accent is on the future, not the pres- 
ent. A set of transcendent goals must 
be brought within the realm of exper- 
ience. This takes place, not by external 
rupture, but by internal development: 





progress. The idea of progress is the 
essential thing. The ideology of prog- 
ress replaces former faith in Provi- 
dence. Man feels able to take the 
world’s destiny in his own hands, to 
make a completely rational universe 
rise out of the present confusion. This 
is the faith of the nascent middle class, 
confident of itself and of the absolute 
monarchy, if it can just break the 
shackles of the churches. Its final ex- 
pression was idealist philosophy, itself 
born of a reaction against theology. As 
Hegel notes, this attitude is behind 
many pages of history. Perhaps it is 
one of the fundamental ideological re- 
sults of the French Revolution. In any 
case, it is not strictly limited to the 18th 
century. On almost every side you meet 
this idea that the attainments of rea- 
son can and must coalesce. Each new 
age adds to the heritage. These long 
exertions finally result in the definitive 
victory of light over darkness. 

At the opposite pole is conservative 
ideology. Its source lies in another ex- 
perience, that of time. It takes root es- 
pecially in the old nobility and ruling 
classes, as well as a part of the middle 
class. It was thought out post factum as 
a defense against the censures of liber- 
alism. The liberal says the conservative 
has no intelligence, no ideas. And the 
conservative admits it. But he does not 
need ideas. He fights shy of them, 
aware of the huge gulf between the idea 
of existence and the irrational charac- 
ter of existence. He is content with 
practical wisdom in choosing among the 
various concrete historical possibilities. 
Conservative ideology centers on the 
fact that not all things are equally pos- 
sible. We must start from the concrete 
factual conditions present in a given 
people. The conservative is attuned to 
the past because he feels that, by the 
very fact that a thing is, it has value. 
In his eyes the past is a creative proc- 


ess resulting in forms and structures 
to which we are conditioned, from 
which it is suicide to depart. 


9. COMMUNISM 


In opposition to conservatism, com- 
munist ideology joins with liberalism to 
affirm the necessity of movement, to ac- 
centuate the future. But unlike the lib- 
eral, the communist finds the main- 
spring of history, not in some spiritual 
momentum, but in that material ele- 
ment which heretofore was thought an 
obstacle to human achievement: the 
proletariat. The strength of socialist 
ideology rests precisely in this transfig- 
uration of the production process. The 
secret power of Marxian ideology de- 
rives from the absolute value it ascribes 
to planned collective human action. The 
Greek stopped short, filled with awe, 
before nature’s transcendent forces. He 
sought the final word on the human 
enigma from wisdom, which counseled 
him to accept the destiny and limits im- 
posed by the human condition. Com- 
munist ideology knocks this barrier 
down. Collective human action will fi- 
nally be triumphant. The Christian used 
to live in expectation of the judgment 
of God, valueing grace more than ef- 
ficiency. Communism knocks this bar- 
rier down too. History takes on an ab- 
solute and total value. It becomes a 
problem in strategy, subject to action of 
the will. Like conservatism, Marxism 
looks upon the diversity of situations as 
irrational. But simply recognizing this 
is not enough; there must be a rigorous 
analysis of all the factors making up the 
situation. For Marxism political life is 
a variable depending on production fac- 
tors. The state and the methods of pro- 
duction depend on the relations existing 
among the various classes. Thus you 
can always get a theoretical grasp of 
the system of ideas dominating a period 
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and foresee the lines of development. 
Economic, social, and ideological fac- 
tors are intertwined. The fact that 
Marxian ideology claims to be the right 
instrument for thinking these connec- 
tions through explains its attraction for 
intellectuals. Many of them think it is 
impossible to tackle and solve the prob- 
lems of the modern world except in 
Marxian categories. Such dislocation of 
philosophical and theological thought 
alc 1g political lines just adds to the con- 
fusion. 

Down deep Marxian ideology is 
supported by a faith. It seeks to set in 
motion an apocalypse, to evoke the 
kingdom of man, since, as Engels said, 
after eighteen centuries the kingdom 
of God proclaimed by Christ has not ar- 
rived. To the workers, the slaves, the 
underdeveloped nations, it offers itself 
as a tool for achieving independence. 
Here is the instrument for putting man 
in the place of a God incapable of rid- 
ding the world of suffering. Human ac- 
tion sets out to make time stand still, 
to realize the impossible. 


10. IRRATIONAL ELEMENTS 


This quick analysis of the idea of 
ideology reveals an irrational element 
which we cannot get rid of. We simply 
have to master it and develop social 
structures where it can come to the 
surface and be controlled. The pres- 
ence of this irrational element means 
that there is no absolute science of poli- 
tics. Specialists have indeed shown that, 
as a process of organization and admin- 
istration, politics is reducible to a rigor- 
ously defined technique. But beyond 
these administrative activities there is 
a world of political decisions directing 
such activities. These decisions, taken 
concretely, do not lend themselves to 
rational investigation. They are always 
the work of a determined group with 
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its own way of looking at the world and 
itself. The intervention of this personal 
and historical factor obviously knocks 
a hole in the theories of classical ra- 
tionalism. The classical system of demo- 
cracy has been criticized for the form- 
al character of its rationalizations. The 
criticism is valid only to a point, since 
total rationalization is a chimera. In 
fascist ideology this irrational element 
is on open display. Aware of the inade- 
quacy of intellectual images, it squarely 
bases political life on keeping people 
stirred up; the power of the Fuehrer and 
the elite rests on a highly developed 
technique of manipulating the masses. 
For its part Communism admits this ir- 
rationalism as a point of departure, but 
promises to make short work of it. In 
this kingdom of reason we see a dis- 
torted heritage from Christian theology. 
The day Communism abandons its ra- 
tionalistic faith, there will be nothing 
to distinguish it from fascism. But by 
that very fact it will lose its seductive 
power over sensibilities grooved by cen- 
turies of Christian life to yearn for 
heaven. The sociological attraction of 
Communism springs precisely from its 
promise to effect here below what pre- 
viously was reserved for the next world. 


ll. ROLE OF THE INTELLECTUALS 


Ideologies would never have seen 
the light of day if the intellectuals had 
not stepped in. By nature they are 
apostles of ideologies. Christianity of old 
knew nothing of this clash of ideologies. 
Nobody told people to turn their backs 
on the existing social order. The clergy, 
moreover, had a monopoly on furnish- 
ing the Christian people with an over-all 
interpretation of the world. With the 
emancipation of civil and political so- 
ciety the intellectuals claimed for 
themselves what was formerly the 
monopoly of the clergy. To talk their 








own language, they have a mission, 
which consists precisely in judging 
events from the viewpoint of the ab- 
solute and the good. As a matter of 
fact (and here a sociological study of 
the intelligentsia would be interesting) 
the intellectuals do not represent the 
interests of the concrete whole but 
those of the group to which they be- 
long — and often less than a group, a 
little literary clique full of vanity and 
rancor. In the contemporary realign- 
ment of social classes the intellectuals 
never managed to form a group of their 
own. The inner tension at the heart of 
their vocation makes them break away 
from a given class as soon as the latter 
gets into power and is no longer a prob- 
lem. To avoid this sort of vacuum, a 
variety of paths are open to the in- 
tellectuals. Some embrace the ecstatic 
or eschatological attitude. Others sub- 
limate their anxiety, their rejection of 
the world, by throwing in their lot with 
oppressed classes. Some fashion an his- 
torical myth — the Middle Ages, Greco- 
Roman antiquity — to which they flee. 





Whatever the attitude adopted, sociolo- 
gical analysis always reveals that the 
transcendent goals the intellectual 
boasts of conceal the immanent goals 
of the social group to which he has con- 
verted. As much as the next man, the 
intellectual falls prey to the basic irra- 
tionalism which conditions all political 
and social thought. His only originality 
is to compound the confusion by mis- 
leading himself and others about the 
goals sought. But perchance this pro- 
cess of deception, so often denounced as 
betrayal by the scholars, is the price of 
higher grandeur. 

You cannot tack a metaphysical 
conclusion on a descriptive study. We 
are not trying to suppress all irrational 
elements. It is only too clear that the ir- 
rational is the meeting point of infra- 
rational and supra-rational factors. At 
a time when ideologies are invading all 
social and religious life we simply 
wanted to describe the mechanism of 
this invasion. Obviously this general 
and abstract study needs to be com- 
pleted by detailed analyses. 


@| Source: LUMIERE ET VIE, No. 28, juillet 1956, pp. 105-126. “Les idéologies.” 
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PRESENT-DAY PHILOSOPHY in EGYPT 


BY AHMED FOUAD EL EHWANY 


o understand the prevailing 
philosophy in Egypt, we have 
to go back to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Up to that time higher edu- 
cation could be obtained only in al- 
Azhar, a religious school founded a 
thousand years ago, and still maintain- 
ing medieval traditions. The study of 
philosophy had been prohibited as an- 
tagonistic to religion, and logic had 
been condemned as a means to atheism. 
A famous saying ran like this, “He 
who studies logic is an atheist.” 
Philosophy came to be reknown 
and reacknowledged in two ways: the 
affiliation of Western ideas with the 
East, and the rise of some reformers 
at al-Azhar. It is due to Gamal-el Din 
al-Afghany that al-Azhar and all the 
Near East have awakened. Originally 
from Iran, he traveled in many Islamic 
states, such as India, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, 
and Turkey, where many followers 
clustered about him. What is relevant 
to our purpose is not his political or re- 
ligious ideas, but a short treatise he 
had written defending Islam, or, rather, 
religious belief, called Answer to Na- 
turalists. In this book, he fiercely at- 
tacked Darwinism and all the philoso- 
phies prevailing in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 
One of his disciples, Mohammad 
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Abdu, who came to be Mufti of al-Az- 
har, tried to shake off the yoke of tra- 
ditional views. He taught logic and 
wrote an exegesis of the Koran and 
many articles. To teach logic was a very 
bold step. He published an ancient man- 
uscript on logic, written in the twelfth 
century, which can be considered one 
of the best handbooks summarizing 
formal logic. In his new interpretation 
of the Koran he was influenced by 
Spencer, whom he had known person- 
ally. He adopted Spencer’s theory of 
the “Unknowable” and applied it to the 
interpretation of the Koran. In the Kor- 
an are certain concepts beyond the 
power of reason, such as the essence of 
God, the reality of prophecy, the An- 
gels, Hell, and Paradise, all of which 
should be accepted on mere faith. Hu- 
man conduct, the relation between one 
and another, and the good of the com- 
munity can be studied by the intellect 
in terms of progress and evolution. Mo- 
hammad Abdu was the first to abandon 
traditionalism. He died in the first de- 
cade of the twentieth century, leaving 
a group of young disciples to carry on 
his work. 


In 1908 some of the wealthy leaders 
of Egypt decided to establish a secular 
university, which was financed by some 
of them, especially by the princess 








Nazli Fadel, who welcomed to her salon 
the intellectual elite, Mohammad Abdu 
among them. This liberal university 
was transformed in 1925 into Cairo 
University — to be supported by the 
government. Professors from Europe 
were chosen to teach in Cairo. A cer- 
tain Spaniard, Comte De Glarza, gave 
lectures on philosophy, and published 
them in Arabic. Some of the graduates 
of Cairo University were sent to Eur- 
ope to complete their studies. The Great 
War ended while these students were 
still in France. After their return, they 
found Egypt in 
a political revo- 
lution trying to 
regain its free- 
dom. Two of 
these students 
were very influ- 
ential, Mustafa 
Abd El Razik 
and Taha Hus- 
sein. 

Mustafa Abd 
El Razik, who 
had studied in 
al-Azhar, was a 
disciple of Mo- 
hammad Abdu, 
and followed his 
method and 
spirit. He was 
interested in 
logic, which he 
had studied not 
only under Mo- 
hammad Abdu 
but also under 
Goblot in 
France. When 
he was nominated in 1927 to the profes- 
sorship of Islamic philosophy in Cairo 
University, he began to teach formal 
logic and to read with his students texts 
from Avicenna and other major philos- 
ophers. I was one of his first disciples 
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and was greatly influenced by his meth- 
od of returning to the original manu- 
scripts and trying to publish them in 
order to reveal the essence of Islamic 
philosophy on the basis of which it 
would be possible to create or develop 
a new philosophy truly our own. In 
1944 he published his lectures on the 
history of philosophy in Islam, in which 
he argued against the idea that phi- 
losophy came to the Arabs from the 
Greeks, and that the Arabs, being a 
Semite nation, had no philosophy. His 
theory draws a distinction between the 
method of juris- 
prudence adopt- 
ed by Moslem 
philosophers 
and the logical 
method of Aris- 
totle. The meth- 
od of jurispru- 
dence in Islam 
as fully organ- 
ized by the Han- 
| ifites and Meli- 





oe 


kites passes in 
five steps: the 
Koran, the Tra- 
dition, the con- 
sensus, analogy, 
and the com- 
mon good. This 
method of 
thinking is quite 
original and is 
different from 
Aristotelian log- 

The princi- 


—- 





























ic. 
ty lie in the say- 


ings of God as 
stated in the Koran. Truth is the con- 
formity of action to these statements, 
or the statements of the prophet in his 
Tradition, or the accord of the com- 
munity at some time. In the face of 
new judgments having no origin in the 
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Koran, Tradition, or consensus, the 
Fakih (religious legislator) makes an 
analogy based on those principles. If 
he finds himself facing an unprecedent- 
ed case, he refers to reason and judges 
what he finds rationally good or what 
is best for the common good of the 
community. The Fakihs developed elab- 
orate rules by which to arrive at good 
judgment and truth. The real original- 
ity of Islamic philosophy should be 
sought in this field. The Fakihs never 
ceased to condemn Aristotelian logic; 
some of them wrote treatises showing 
the incoherence and insufficiency of that 
logic. One of Abd El Razik’s disciples 
published two ancient manuscripts 
against “Greek Logic.” 

The revival of Islamic philosophy is 
headed now by a scholar by the name 
of Ibrahim Madkour, who studied in 
Paris and has written two books in 
French, one on the Organon of Aris- 
totle in Arabic philosophy, the other 
on al-Farabi. He taught in Cairo Uni- 
versity from 1934 to 1940, and then 
moved to political life. Though he was 
elected Senator, served as a Minister 
some time, and is now a member of the 
Council of Production, he has not 
abandoned academic studies. Since 1949 
he has been President of the Committee 
to publish Al-Shifa, Avicenna’s great 
book on philosophy. The Committee is 
composed of three others: Father Ana- 
wati, Mr. Khodeiry, and myself. In 
1952 we published the Introduction, 
which was distributed in the Congress 
of the Millennium of Avicenna at Bag- 
dad. The Categories have been prepared 
and sent to the press. It takes a long 
time to prepare these books for print- 
ing, because we refer to eleven different 
manuscripts. The Rhetoric has been 
published by Professor Salem from 
Heliopolis University. Different parts 
of Al-Shifa have been distributed to 
other scholars to prepare for printing. 
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We hope that after all of Al-Shifa is 
published the real philosophy of Avi- 
cenna will be known. 

Orientalists began in the later half 
of the nineteenth century to publish 
the important manuscripts of Avicenna 
and to translate some of them into 
other languages. This is part of the 
study the Europeans engaged in in or- 
der to know the real influence of Islamic 
philosophy upon medieval philosophy, 
especially that of St. Thomas. When 
we undertake to publish the philosophi- 
cal manuscripts our purpose is to reveal 
them for their own sakes, as part of 
our history. As the publication of manu- 
scripts is a difficult and technical job 
which requires patience, perseverance, 
and erudition, few scholars are willing 
to carry on this kind of work. 

I have published a treatise on educa- 
tion written by Al-Quabisi in the tenth 
century, in which he advocates compul- 
sory education for everyone, both boys 
and girls, on the basis of the Fakih’s 
method mentioned above. I also pub- 
lished the ancient translation of Por- 
phyrius’ Isagoge, three treatises of Al- 
Kindi, four treatises of Avicenna, and 
the De Anima of Averroés. Other schol- 
ars known for their publication of man- 
uscripts are Badawi and Abu Rida. The 
latter has published all the manuscripts 
of Al-Kindi. 

Side by side with these Islamic 
studies is the adoption of recent West- 
ern philosophy in Egypt. Western phi- 
losophy began to be known after World 
War I by amateur popularizations in 
magazines and the daily press. Four 
amateur writers can be cited: Al-Ak- 
kad, Aly Adham, Salama Moussa and 
Ismail Mazhar. 

Al-Akkad is mainly an essayist, who 
began as a translator. He was influ- 
enced by Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
and introduced their philosophies to 
Egyptian circles. He wrote many books, 
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of which the most important is en- 
titled “God.” He treated the subject 
historically up to recent times, discus- 
sing the evolution of different doctrines 
concerning God. One cannot expect a 
new theory from such a study, but the 
author adopted the view that God is 
known by a direct world-consciousness 
found in man. 

Salama Moussa is a Darwinian, who 
believes very much in the scientific 
method, and although he is a Christian 
he is regarded as a free thinker. His 
chief influence is that he has popular- 
ized philosophy, writing it in a plain 
style accessible to the public. He was 
the first, for example, to translate the 
term “unconscious mind” by “the in- 
ner mind,” which phrase, although mis- 
leading, is still used. 

Ismail Mazhar translated the Origin 
of Species in 1927, and published a 
book on the Epicureans and their the- 
ory of pleasure and pain. Aly Adham 
is an essayist, and is interested in Hegel. 
It is due to these four writers that 
modern Western philosophy is known 
to the public in Egypt. 

When the Egyptian University came 
to be under the administration of the 
State in 1925, new blood was infused 
into it. The Department of Philosophy 
was guided by three eminent French 
professors successively: Bréhier, La- 
lande, and Rey. Year after year, new 
students were graduated. During these 
thirty years some hundreds became well 
acquainted with philosophy and its ter- 
minology. The study of philosophy came 
to be a part of the curriculum in second- 
ary schools, where students are sup- 
posed to study psychology, logic, and 
the history of philosophy. Egyptian 
professors began to write text books. 
Translations of Western books were is- 
sued year after year. Philosophy can- 
not flourish without a public any more 
than an actor can play without an 


audience. Now one can say that there 
is a public for whom one can write. 
The translation movement began 
some thirty years ago when Lutfi Al- 
Sayyed translated Aristotle’s Physics, 
Generation and Corruption, and Ethics. 
His disciple Taha Hussein, although he 
had been a student in al-Azhar, moved 
toward Western culture, and completed 
his studies in France. He believes that 
Islamic civilization was the outcome of 
the embodiment of Greek culture. He 
started to translate Greek literature. 
He is also an essayist and one of the 
influential thinkers in Egypt. His doc- 
trine may be called liberalism, in re- 
ligion, literature, and philosophy. He 
himself also gave up traditionalism in 
his way of life, being the first Azharist 
to dress as a European. In 1927, he 
was brought before the courts because 
of his liberal ideas concerning the Kor- 
an. He said at that time that the stor- 
ies of Ibrahim and Ishmail cited in the 
Koran were problematic and lacked 
scientific certainty. The court ordered 
that his book should be taken from the 
book shelves and destroyed. In edu- 
cation he is responsible for the recent 
great expansion of the schools. Having 
an excellent style and an effective pow- 
er of speech he proclaimed that educa- 
tion is one of the rights of the people 
and should be enjoyed by everyone, as 
are air and water. He was for some 
years Minister of Education, and or- 
dered that primary and secondary edu- 
cation should be free for all. 
Philosophy is now in the hands of 
university professors, everyone trying 
to expand the doctrine he has adopted 
from the West. Zaki Naguib is a logical 
positivist, and published two years ago 
a book against metaphysics. Badawi 
is an existentialist. Since this philos- 
ophy is difficult to understand, and 
many existentialists are atheists, many 
University students who have adopted 
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this doctrine have become atheists. De- 
bates in the daily papers were very 
sharp last year, and many writers asked 
how the government permitted profes- 
sors to teach existentialism, which leads 
to atheism and the destruction of moral 
values. 

To a certain extent, every nation has 
its own philosophy, shaped by its own 
history and environment. Studying the 
art of ancient Egyptians, with which 
Plato was much pleased as he states in 
his Laws, we find that it is based on 
symbolism and formalism. Egyptians be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul 
and the eternity of forms. They found 
that there was one stable form under- 
lying every kind of changeable material 
being. Living creatures, although they 
come into being and pass away, have 
a form distinguishing each species from 
every other. Only mind can seize the 
one universal form, make it known to 
man through drawing, and give it a 
name. The writing of ancient Egyptians, 
called hieroglyphic, is simply drawings 
representing the different sorts of be- 
ings. To seize the form of a thing, 
which constitutes its real being, is the 
function of philosophy. It can be 
reached by an insight into the object. 
There is a certain intuition or mysti- 
cism involved in this knowledge. Man 
becomes part of nature, and feels that 
he is one with it. The mystic way. of 
attaining truth has always been a meth- 
od of knowledge, from the ancient 
Egyptians to the present day. A school 
of art, headed by Hamid Said, is work- 
ing on the mystic way of reaching real- 
ity by attaching oneself to nature until 
the form is revealed. I expounded this 
philosophy, which I call “Formalism,” 
in a lecture I gave in Cairo two years 
ago, and which in my view draws upon 
the spirit and history of the Egyptian 
people. As a method of knowledge it is a 
combination of experimentalism based 
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upon observation and intuition which 
alone can reveal in the final step the 
form of a thing, its reality, or its truth. 
Beings as they exist now are permanent, 
and as such every class has a certain- 
form. Have these beings evolved from 
other species, and are they going to 
evolve into still other species? These are 
questions which do not concern us now. 
We should regard things as they are 
in their present state. The form of the 
being is the outcome of its own essence 
and its interchange with its environ- 
ment. But the reality of the being lies 
in its form, which, if discovered, can 
denote its reality. 

We have up until now considered 
two types of philosophies, traditionalism 
and liberalism. Traditionalism is com- 
posed of two movements. The first 
stops at the ancient doctrines as shaped 
some eight centuries ago; the second 
tries to make a revival either of Islamic 
thought or of the ancient Egyptian 
spirit. Liberalism is a trend that is to- 
tally opposed to traditionalism. Its ex- 
ponents try to shake off entirely the 
heritage of the past, and to cut all bonds 
that link us to our history in philoso- 
phy, art, and literature. They advocate 
a complete conversion to Western phi- 
losophy, social life, art, literature, and 
science. This view, if accepted, would 
have far-reaching effects upon all our 
culture, and would produce a complete 
change of tradition. One example is 
Arabic calligraphy, which, however 
beautiful in itself, is an obstacle to 
learning and progress. Certain think- 
ers, following this liberal trend, at- 
tempted to write Arabic in Latin char- 
acters, as the Turks now do. But the 
voice of traditionalists has been more 
powerful, and the problem is not yet 
solved. 

We pass now to a third new phi- 
losophy, which I call Progressivism. It 
is an eclecticism between traditional- 





ism and radical liberalism. Progres- 
sivism is the natural outgrowth between 
the two contradictory trends. The word 
“progress” used in this philosophical 
sense is rather new in Arabic termi- 
nology. It turns back to some twenty 
years ago. Progress had been until 
then a mere hope without material re- 
alization. Progress means change of 
a past state made stagnant by tradi- 
tion. In brief, progress implies change 
of tradition, not totally, as radical lib- 
erals propose, but in an evolution re- 
taining what is good in tradition and 
based upon it. The best exponent of 
this new trend is Prime Minister Gamal 
abd-El-Nasser in his book The Philos- 
ophy of the Revolution. He views pro- 
gressivism as a natural continuation of 
the history of a nation. He says at 
the beginning of the book: “Because 
there are no discontinuities in the story 
of national struggles, things don’t just 
leap into existence without introduc- 
tions. The struggle of any people, gen- 
eration after generation, is a structure 
rising stone upon stone.” In an intro- 
ductory note he says that these impres- 
sions on the Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion, “are an attempt to explore the 
conditions surrounding us, past, pres- 
ent, and future, and find out the path 
along which we can proceed.” He di- 
vides action — and we are here con- 
cerned with new action different from 
the traditionalist — into two move- 
ments, aspiration and plans. Aspiration 
begins in the form of vague hope, de- 
velops into a definite idea, and finally 
becomes a practical program. The plans 
bring the vague hope, the defined ideas, 
and the practical program into prac- 
tical execution. The book is an appli- 
cation of this method, telling the story 
of the revolution which began inside 


himself, as in every Egyptian when he 
is young, until the realization which 
took place on July 23, 1952. That was 
the political revolution realizing the 
complete liberation of the people. An- 
other revolution is the social one which 
is going on now in all fields. Nasser 
says: “Every people on earth goes 
through two revolutions, a political rev- 
olution by which it wrests the right to 
govern itself from the hand of tyranny 
or from the army stationed upon its 
soil against its will, and a social rev- 
olution involving the conflict of the 
classes and which settles down, when 
justice is secured, the inhabitants of 
the united nation.” 

To make progress possible, one should 
have a new conception of truth differ- 
ent from the old one. Traditionalism 
believes that truth lies as an entity 
outside us, and, since it is permanent, 
one has to know and believe in it. But 
Nasser says, “I am one of those who 
believe that nothing exists in vacuum; 
even truth cannot so exist. I try as 
much as is humanly possible to prevent 
my soul from altering the shape of 
truth very much, but how successful 
am I? That is the question.” This 
last phrase is interesting because Nas- 
ser, although he rejected at the begin- 
ning the concept of separate truths 
existing as absolutes outside ourselves, 
still believes with traditionalism that 
there are “truths” which exist as en- 
tities and which should not change. 
Of course, we should not expect from 
a non-technical philosopher something 
metaphysically profound, but his words 
to a certain extent express the new 
trend which we call Progressivism. 
This movement is a real march toward 
a new life changing all our social and 
cultural activities. 


@ | Source: PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST. Volume V, Number 4, Jan- 
uary 1956, pp. 339-347. 
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THE DOCTOR HAS 


always had a certain mistrust of 
philosophy. His science is not based 
on abstract theories and concepts. The 
moral dynamic of medical thought pro- 
ceeds exclusively from a personal ori- 
entation toward the patient. In the 
sick man the doctor encounters the 
mystery of the unity and opposition 
between conscious and _ unconscious 
life, between the bodily condition of 
life and its exterior manifestation. He 
also meets the mystery of life as ra- 
tionality, freedom, and morality. At 
the sick-bed the doctor must above all 
be an “honorable man,” in the sense 
Mauriac used that expression. But this 
demands a deep knowledge of man who 
in his sickness seeks help. 

The doctor is interested in pain for 
three reasons: first, as Hippocrates 
taught, a doctor is called by God to al- 
leviate pain; secondly, pain as a symp- 
tom of sickness is fundamental in the 
doctor’s diagnosis; finally, there is no 
one but the doctor who views suffering 
so objectively and at such close range. 

Yet this very closeness to suffering 
brings with it the danger that the doc- 
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tor is apt to overlook the relation of 
pain with human reality, its bodily ex- 
istence, its being-in-the-world (Jn- 
der-Welt-Sein). For this reason the 
doctor needs a philosophic training if 
he would understand the words of Os- 
wald Schwarz: “The mysteries of medi- 
cine are rooted deep in the philosophy 
of the man as a spiritual being.” 


As the doctor bends over the sick- 
bed, he finds there a complete picture 
of suffering man: the agonized ten- 
sion of the face, the dilated pupils, the 
pale skin and cold sweat, the complaints 
and instability, doubts and pleas for 
relief. There he recognizes the influ- 
ence of pain on vegetative and animal 
life, on all that is purely human and 
profoundly personal, on moral values, 
the obscure powers of the unconscious 
and the force of will born in the wis- 
dom of the spirit. He sees how it is with 
a man bruised by terrible physical suf- 
fering, struggling not only with himself 
but also with God. 

It is then that the doctor, as a skilled 
physician, discovers the scope and the 
depth of the problem of pain, its rela- 
tion with the physiological, psychologi- 











cal, pathological, and personal activities, 
with human and animal life. In the 
face of pain, however, the doctor is 
silent, for he finds himself in the pres- 
ence of both a problem and a mystery. 
Pain, in its most intimate revelation, 
speaks only non-sense in the face of 
life. It is a malum set over against 
life, a threat, an obstacle. It is what 
strikes man down, like a wretched ani- 
mal, with a thousand deaths. 

In this unfathomable darkness with- 
out meaning, the doctor begins to dis- 
cern at the sick-bed a dawning of enig- 
matic light, a glimpse of that eternal 
invariability of the human personality 
which makes sense out of the non-sense 
in the world. 


* * * . * 


Science has been dominated for three 
centuries by the metaphysics of Des- 
cartes. In his metaphysics he dis- 
tinguishes two orders of reality, the 
res extensa, the manifestation of na- 
ture causally situated in space and time, 
and the res cogitans, the conscious 
being. Until recently this dualism form- 
ed the basis of theoretical medicine. 
It led, first of all, to the admission as 
an undisputed fact that the human body 
is a natural complexity, capable of be- 
ing explained by a morphological and 
functional analysis, the techniques of 
investigation representing the only 
limits of such an analysis. 

Secondly, it followed without discus- 
sion that the subjective aspect, the ex- 
perience of pain, depended upon the 
stimulation of certain parts of the cen- 
tral nervous system, such as the cortex, 
or perhaps the thalamus. Medical 
science was never troubled by the ques- 
tion of how we must understand the 
unity of the nervous process and the 
impression. It was bound to a pragma- 
tic and methodic materialism. You 





would have thought that the only task 
of biological and medical science was 
the investigation of those processes 
capable of an objective analysis. It was 
the business of psychology to describe, 
to search for causes, and to discover 
the interconnection of the “contents of 
consciousness.” 

In his famous work, Pain, Thomas 
Lewis still defended this dualist point 
of view in 1942. According to Lewis, 
the quality of a painful impression, its 
evolution in time and its localization 
were psychologically conditioned truths; 
each could evolve in its own way of in- 
dependence. Clinical observations and 
the experiments of Prince Auersperg 
have shown the inexactness of these 
theoretical reflexions. 

Psycho-physiological dualism must 
maintain a rigorous division between 
physiological process and _ actually 
lived experiences. The psychology of 
pain, then, cannot get beyond an in- 
vestigation of the reactions of man to 
organically conditioned sensations. It 
is of utmost importance for medical 
thought to know just how these re- 
actions are to be understood. Should 
they be thought of as personal reac- 
tions to the experience of pain, then the 
doctor becomes a sympathetic person, 
a friend of the family, a personal coun- 
selor. His interest even becomes socio- 
logical or psycho-sociological. 


With the complete renewal of the 
methodological foundations of psychol- 
ogy the problem of pain has new im- 
portance for the doctor. This renewal 
is nothing more than psychology keep- 
ing pace with what is going on in all 
fields of knowledge. But nowhere is 
the change in outlook and method more 
radical than in psychology. Instead of 
investigating the causes and conse- 
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quences of the “subjective content of 
consciousness,” the science of human 
behavior now looks toward existence, 
investigates the attitudes of man within 
his very own world. This “world-of- 
man”’ is not just a physical thing. Nor 
is it a summation of physical and cul- 
tural realities, a system of objective 
correlations. Rather it is a world of 
meaningful values. And upon this sys- 
tem of values depends the meaning of 
all those situations in which the per- 
son participates — whether by tran- 
scendence or commitment. And with- 
in this same system must be found the 
full meaning of man’s incarnation — 
influencing the very world that is con- 
ditioning him. 

A doctor of scientific bent will find 
it difficult to think of the body as “sit- 
uated.” Rather he will view the body 
“objectively,” as an anatomic, compli- 
cated structure, the source of a closed 
system of processes. Practice but re- 


inforces this viewpoint. The doctor is 
sought when a disorder shows up in 


the “machine.” It is his duty to re- 
store the structure and functions of the 
machine by either chemistry or sur- 
gery. The great success of so-called 
rational medicine would seem to con- 
firm such a view. Nevertheless, it is 
false. The human body is always the 
corporeal being of a person with a soul. 

It is always the person who experi- 
ences and who acts, by means of struc- 
tures and functions. A man eats be- 
cause he is hungry and just because 
hunger has a meaning for him, not 
because of the sugar content of his 
blood. Impressions from the environ- 
ment influence our behavior because 
of their meaning. And this meaning 
comes to us, not in reflex fashion, but 
immediately, without conscious thought. 
Defense movements are spontaneous in 
the presence of danger. When we call 
such reactions reflexes we do not wish 
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to limit them to the physiological pro- 
cesses of the central nervous system. 
We say rather that they are uncon- 
scious actions of the person, bound up 
with the meaning of previous experienc- 
es. We see here how man does not 
just react to stimuli but to meanings. 
And these meanings are rooted in an 
individual’s history, his present organ- 
ic condition and the totality of the sit- 
uation in which he exists. 


* * * * * 


In anthropological psychology the 
problem of corporeal being is of utmost 
importance. And it is only such an ori- 
eutation that will allow a medical doc- 
trine to deepen its knowledge of the 
many meanings of sensory-motor and 
organic-vegetative processes — to bet- 
ter understand the meaning of pain. 

Clinical knowledge has outmoded the 
classic Cartesian dualism which sep- 
arated the physiological event from 
psychological action. From the clin- 
icist we have learned the psychosomatic 
unity of man, the unity of vegetative 
and animal functions, the unity of cor- 
poreal being with its living situation. 
The words of Merleau-Ponty, “the spir- 
it perfects itself through the body and 
by means of the body,” express the new 
horizon of medical science. Man is no 
longer just a product of nature, a 
superior kind of animal, for the doc- 
tor. Even in somatic diseases the human 
body is a web of meanings each vitally 
bound to the other. And this web of 
meanings is founded on the history of 
the individual, the surrounding world 
and the secrets of personal freedom and 
destiny. It is not the organism which 
reacts to stimuli but man who reacts 
bodily to the meaning of the stimuli. 
Even vegetative processes are moved 
by meaningful structure, the image. 
Karl Hansen long ago named these re- 











actions so appropriately “ideo-genetic” 
reactions. 

But it is not only the sensations of 
sight and hearing, taste and smell that 
take place in terms of meaning. Pain 
also has meaning. Surely it has a mean- 
ing for the understanding of man, his 
being, his future and his destiny. But 
it also has meaning for the sick body, 
for the organic-vegetative organization. 
This meaning is the “adjustment,” the 
response of the body. The man who 
suffers has another body. He is another 
man. If a sense impression is under- 
stood in a new way — and this is what 
happens when the situation changes — 
this means not only that there is new 
knowledge but that our body is behav- 
ing in a new way. 


The problem of the relation of man 
to his body is most attractive to modern 
psychology. Of special interest is the 
yet incomplete research touching the 
development of consciousness in a child. 
His reaction to his image in a mirror, 
surprise at the discovery of the parts 
of his body and their movement, his 
mimicking and imitations — all these 
point up how identification and objec- 
tivation, the experience of “being’”’ and 
“having,” depend upon self-awareness. 
Already sixty years ago Preyer pointed 
out how many experiences with the 
parts of his body the infant must have 
before he finally accepts them as his 
own. Such experiences have their pain- 
ful aspects but it not necessarily these 
aspects which are responsible for the 
infant’s self-discovery. And still Ga- 
briel Marcel seems to have touched the 
truth in his remark, “the place of suf- 
fering seems to be just where ‘having’ 
passes into ‘being!’”’ 

In the absence of pain I think of my 
body as that which puts me into im- 








mediate contact with a situation. My 
hand which writes as an instrument is 
not just at my disposition. By means 
of my hand I am someone who observes 
my thought developing and being ex- 
pressed in written signs. With reference 
to pain, however, it is not as an ob- 
server that I am related to any part 
of my body. Rather I am an outcast 
with nothing to say about the suffering 
member. My suffering hand hurts me, 
possesses me, imposes itself upon me, 
overcomes me. “This hopeless surren- 
der to pain has been responsible for 
putting a dualism between the Ego and 
the body.” This discerning remark of 
von Gebsattel clarifies a point that is 
important for both psychology and med- 
icine. To make pain responsible for 
this division between the Ego and the 
body is a contradiction. If there were 
no division, there would be no pain. 
The more you abandon yourself to a 
situation, forget your body, as in com- 
bat or serious danger, the more difficult 
it is for the reflex which follows the 
sense of pain to take place, to disso- 
ciate the Ego and the body. In such 
exceptional cases a man no longer has 
a body at all. He is quite removed from 
his bodily being and close to things and 
events, completely taken up with an 
absorbing situation. 

The contracting and the relaxing of 
the muscles already modify our normal 
relation to our body. It is quite common 
for the doctor or the dentist to see his 
patient grip his chair, clench his teeth 
and close his eyes when pain strikes 
him. What has happened? One part of 
the body has taken over and dominates 
the whole situation. Nevertheless it is 
the person who clings to the chair, grits 
his teeth and closes his eyes. There is no 
longer any division between the Ego and 
the part of the body struck by the pain. 
By a redistribution of muscle tension 
the patient has constructed another 
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body. He has given to the different 
parts of the suffering body new mean- 
ings. 

But there is not only question of mus- 
cular tension. Above all it is the re- 
laxation of the whole muscular system 
that relieves pain. This fact takes us 
straight to the problem of pain, to the 
question of the relation between the 
Ego and the body. We know that com- 
plete muscular relaxation (as when you 
are lying in a dark and quiet room) 
brings about not only interior peace 
and calm but also an insensibility which 
can end up in an absence of conscious- 
ness without a complete loss of con- 
sciousness. Normal attitudes toward the 
outside world always involve the body. 
By means of its organs the body na- 
turally shares in all vitality and move- 
ment which underlie our actions. And 
though we are orientated toward the 
world and not toward our bodies, never- 
theless the nerve structures are alert 
and there exists in us a kind of excita- 
bility or tension. And so when we are 
relaxed and quiet, when contact with 
the external world is suppressed, our 
body as a means of contact with the 
world is also suppressed. Whenever 
consciousness disappears completely, so 
does corporeal sensibility. 


In his knowledge and in exercising 
his art the doctor must come to terms 
with pain for various reasons. First 
of all, he must explain pain. He must 
gather together what his patient tells 
him about pain, diagnose this informa- 
tion and fit it into a nosologic category. 
He must do something for the sick 
man who is looking for relief from his 
pain. Finally there is a clinical problem. 
Does pain, as an experience, bring about 
modifications which will disappear if 
the pain ceases due to local treatment. 
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This problem has been understood only 
recently. It is of great importance in 
understanding organic-vegetative, vis- 
ceral,viscero-motor reflexes, the modi- 
fication of blood circulation and meta- 
bolic processes—all of which depend up- 
on interoceptive sensations of pain. If 
we think of pain as being no more than 
the subjective result in certain brain 
centers of a stimulus, then it has no 
meaning for organic-vegetative life. 
On the contrary, we would think that 
pain as a lived experience, just like 
putting up with cold, hunger or fatigue, 
has considerable influence on bodily 
functions. Just as insensibility to cold 
can slow down our reactions, even to 
the point of danger of death, so also 
sensitivity to pain can activate certain 
defense reactions. This problem, dealt 
with by several clinicists, has not yet 
received a satisfactory answer. From 
many personal observations we believe 
that the suffering man makes another 
body for himself, another vegetative 
situation, just as the shivering or tired 
man transforms his behavior and his 
internal functions. This supposition is 
in accord with the profound remark 
of the great German clinicist, von Weiz- 
sacker — that the sick man not only 
has an ailment, he also makes his ail- 
ment. To this we would add that he 
is led to do so by his pain. 

This modern notion of the value of 
pain opens new horizons for psycho- 
somatic medicine. Future clinical 
knowledge will decide if pain is always 
a sign of somatic destruction, empty 
of meaning — if it is a “sickness in 
itself,” a “pain-sickness, always use- 
less,” as the famous and regretted 
Leriche has said. It may be that lived, 
interoceptive pain is in certain respects 
just like any sensation of cold, dizzi- 
ness, hunger or thirst. Then it would be 
but a link in the line of adjustments 
necessary for re-establishing health. 





There is a painful state which accom- 
panies a wound or swelling which re- 
sembles a lived sensation, resembles a 
situation of cold hands or feet. Fifteen 
years ago Auersperg wrote: “A lived 
experience brings to the first level of 
consciousness the organs concerned as 
a constant quality. Before these same 
organs were in the background of our 
action-schemas.” Persistent pain gives 
to the member touched a kind of life 
of its own. Its care and protection be- 
come kind of a personal concern. A 
dog with an injured paw protects it 
against all dangers as if it were one 
of its young. We act in much the same 
way.” 


Already at the beginning we pointed 
out how the personal reactions of the 
sick man can have an interest for the 
doctor on the human level. And if 
modern medicine takes seriously the 
words of Oswald Schwarz — that the 
medical problematique is deeply rooted 
in a philosophy of man as a spiritual 
being — then it is evident that the 
doctor cannot be indifferent to the pa- 
tient’s personal reaction to sickness, suf- 
fering and the danger of death. This 
is all the more true if, as A. Mitscher- 
lich has said, “medical science after 
considering only the ‘natural’ side of 
man now finds itself, in its effort to 
help man, considering problems born of 
the interpenetration of the human or- 
ganization with creative spiritual 
forces.” 

Psychosomatic and biographic medi- 
cine seem to indicate that eventually 
sickness and its development will be 


facts which will “clarify the very mean- 
ing of life itself.” “Sickness is for man 
an expression of his manner of exis- 
tence,” of his temperament and sensi- 
bilities. This is especially true of chron- 
ic ailments. 

We feel sure that the doctor is al- 
ways aware of his mission to deal with 
human suffering, as in the days of Hip- 
pocrates, even if at times there is little 
he can do to bring relief. The doctor 
has a special obligation toward the in- 
curable and those who are facing death. 
He must help his patient find a per- 
sonal response that will make sense of 
his ailment in terms of a happier and 
better condition. But whatever this per- 
sonal response may be — a tearful ca- 
pitulation, heroic control, resignation, 
apathy or an understanding and ac- 
ceptance of pain as a profound link 
with the deepest meanings of human 
nature — it is always the expression 
of the ontological mystery in an indi- 
vidual experience. 

Whether pain is understood as simply 
incomprehensible or as the mystery of 
a love in which the poorest of suffering 
men can share, it demands a personal 
response from each individual. With- 
out any doubt, medical research and 
the behavior of the doctor are involved 
in these decisions. For the doctor is 
at the sick-bed of the sufferer with re- 
spect and sympathy. He knows that 
man always discovers a new reality, a 
new dimension of his being, in the dark- 
ness of his pain. This discovery is un- 
forgettable and is a bond between the 
doctor and his patient. For each in his 
own way recognizes the truth of Leon 
Bloy’s words: “suffering passes but to 
have suffered never passes.” 


g Source: REVUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES. 
1956, No. 4, pp. 282-297. “Le Sens de la Douleur.” 
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Theodor Haecker was born in Wurtem- 
berg in 1879. He spent most of his life in 
Munich employed by the publishing firm 
of Heinrich Schreiber. He had little to do 
with “official’’ academic circles, although 
he had begun to give a few lectures in the 
Universities when he was silenced by the 
National Socialists. He was converted to 
the Catholic Faith in 1920 through the in- 
fluence of Newman whose works he trans- 
lated into German together with those of 
Kierkegaard, Belloc, Francis Thompson 
and Virgil. He died near Augsburg in 1945. 
The following of his works have been 
translated into English: Virgil: Father of 
the West (Sheed and Ward 1934); Soren 
Kierkegaard (Oxford 1937); Kierkegaard 
the Cripple (Philosophical Library 1950); 
Journal in the Night (Pantheon 1950). 


FOR THE EXISTENTIAL THINKER 
the absolute evil is not to be in 
the truth. — For just any thinker the 
greatest evil is simply not to know 
truth. What Haecker here says about 
Kierkegaard applies equally well to him- 
self. It shows us something of the per- 
sonality that was the driving force of 
his philosophy. His devotees find this 
personality in all his works, no matter 
how well it is concealed, but near the 
end the man himself let us have a good 
look into his heart with his Journal in 
the Night, so that we can now use his 
own words to say things about him that 
we should not have dared to say with- 
out them. 
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It was his life to love and to philoso- 
phize, amare et philosophari. In his first 
great self-revelation, in Satire und Pole- 
mik, he says: “How near all things are 
to each other in this life. Amare means 
to love, amare means bitter — who 
would separate them? Amare amare — 
this is love in paradise, of which this 
beautiful world reminds us at every 
turn, yet it is so submerged and lost. 
Amare amare — this is the love of the 
heart, homeless in this world, towards 
its only saving God, Who is so hidden, 
apparently hidden in a different way 
than love likes to hide itself, as if a 
feeble God had lost His creation to de- 
mons. Amare amare — this is the un- 
happy love of a strong and pure soul 
for God’s world in its misery.” 


As a philosopher Haecker lived this 
love. As an existential thinker it was his 
vocation to illumine with the powers of 
his soul this amare amare and its ob- 
jects or to sear them away, to separate 
the light from the darkness. His ex- 
istential approach to philosophy is ex- 
pressed in Geist und Wahrheit: “Pri- 
mum vivere, deinde philosophari; first 
live, then philosophize.” His personal 
need appears in the expression: “vivere 
est philosophari. To live is to philoso- 
phize.” 

Against this personal background we 
will consider the philosophy of Haecker. 
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It is not our intention to summarize his 
individual works. We shall rather look 
for the living basic principle of his 
thought and from this vantage point 
look briefly at specific works. Further- 
more, it is not our purpose to expound 
all that he has said and rob the reader 
of the fruitful labor of reading Haecker; 
it is rather to enlighten that reading, 
and to inspire it: tolle, lege! 


THE ORDER OF PRECEDENCE 


Haecker expressed himself on his fun- 
damental principle in his Journal in the 
Night: “Things first have tone and only 
then discord — that is the first principle 
of my philosophy. Therefore, good is be- 
fore evil, truth before falsehood, the 
beautiful before the ugly; that is my 
whole philosophy.” 

What does this principle mean? Plato 
tells us that we cannot impart philo- 
sophy as something totally given. If we 
could, we should already have absorbed 
the philosophy of Haecker. How empty 
the bare principle appears, the thought 
extract of a whole life! Let us try to 
vivify it through a personal intellectual 
experience. 

As a young student I heard: order 
presupposes a giver of order; and this 
thought was carried onward into the 
teleological proof for the existence of 
God from the order in the world. Un- 
prejudiced human understanding readily 
concedes the conclusion; it is from the 
proof that difficulties arise as in every 
deepening of knowledge. It was granted, 
for instance, that a primitive, transitory 
order might originate accidentally, but 
not a very complex and constant order 
(ordo complicatissimus constans). It 
might be possible, for example, that in 
shaking out a sack of letters the word 
Father would occasionally be formed. 
But the formation of the whole Our 
Father by this method is so unthinkable 


that the probability that it will not hap- 
pen is considered equivalent to meta- 
physical certitude (certitudo reductive 
metaphysica). Yet we have here only 
the transient combination of a few let- 
ters; whereas for the universe we must 
consider parts inconceivably numerous, 
bound together in marvelous order both 
macroscopically and microscopically, an 
order which not only preserves itself 
but even develops, and in the process 
does not slip into any other combina- 
tion, which would be just as possible, 
but which would be chaos. 

This line of thought gave the young 
student one of his first philosophical 
thrills. With the recklessness of youth 
I thought: Suppose that there is no 
God — no one has ever seen Him, and 
the evil in the world does not speak 
very strongly for Him. Then, too, mat- 
ter is always at hand, uncreated, exist- 
ing endlessly and before this measure- 
less thought all our previous combina- 
tions pale to simplicity. In endless time 
our present world combination with its 
duration, since it is possible, must at 
some time become the real one. Is this 
not the idea behind evolutionism and 
the scientific attitude that rejects final- 
ity? We can go further. If time is end- 
less but the number of particles is not, 
then each of the less-than-infinite num- 
ber of combinations must appear not 
only once but many times. Nietzsche is 
right with his turbulent ring of the 
world unrolling itself in inconceivably 
long cycles. 

But these intoxicating ideas are fol- 
lowed by a deeper knowledge of the 
truth, by a light that never again goes 
out, a light that can best be struck 
on the stone against which we stumbled 
before, the example of the letters of the 
alphabet. For it is quite clear that 
though the random formation of the 
Our Father is highly improbable, it is 
simply possible. Quantities are philo- 
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sophically uninteresting. The highest 
conceivable quantitative improbability 
is nothing compared to a simple quali- 
tative impossibility. 

The Our Father combination is pos- 
sible and the basis of this possibility is 
the fact that letters are the atoms of 
speech, the written symbols of the 
sounds with which the incorporate spir- 
it of man builds his vocabulary. The 
combination is possible because the lan- 
guage exists for which the letters were 
made. Not the alphabet but the lan- 
guage comes first. (We have arrived 
at Haecker’s basic principle). It is non- 
sense to think that the alphabet gave 
birth to language when obviously lan- 
guage gave rise to the alphabet. There 
would be no alphabet without language, 
as there would be no teeth or arms or 
wings without a corporeal nature. It is 
clear, however, that once we have the 
letters, we can form speech with them, 
or at least the trappings of speech. Let- 
ters exist because of language, and for 
this reason it is perfectly clear that the 
letters in our sack are able to form the 
sentences of the Our Father because 
they have been made for that sort of 
thing. In fact, the twenty-six-odd letters 
of the alphabet can express every exist- 
ing or possible idea in any language — 
an amazing capacity. So language, 
built up from letters but not consisting 
of letters — it consists of the word, the 
logos, as the image of objects — is a 
good analogy for the cosmos with its 
atoms. Language is a cosmos created by 
man, or perhaps given with man and 
developed by him, and as such it is a 
counter-image, a variation upon, the 
divinely created cosmos. 

Neither the Our Father nor the simp- 
lest word could possibly be formed by 
scattering the contents of a sack filled 
with random objects, things that were 
in no way parts of a previously possible 
whole which determined them. For the 
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whole precedes the parts. Naturally not 
every possible combination of letters 
need actually have been expressed in 
order that the alphabet capable of ex- 
pressing them might exist, but the 
whole, the language, must exist in order 
that letters exist. 

The cosmos is to be judged in the 
same way. The atoms of the material 
cosmos come from the cosmos and exist 
for it. They are not random things out 
of which the order of the world arose 
by chance but are themselves wonder- 
ful instances of an order that appears 
more mysterious the more deeply it is 
probed by science. The mystery in- 
creases with knowledge of it, a sign 
that we have to do here with things 
above man, with the works of God. In 
their orderliness of measure, number, 
and weight, in their power and mystery, 
the atoms are by no means a chaos but 
the powerful alphabet of the cosmos. 
As letters exist for language atoms 
exist for the cosmos. For nothing 
becomes that is not. And we are 
now at the core of the basic prin- 
ciple of Theodor Haecker’s philosophy 
— a thinking from above, not from 
below, from the whole to the part, 
from being and not from becoming. This 
principle carries through all his small 
works and finds fresh expression in each 
of them. It is inexhaustible, as is all that 
reflects the divine truth. 

An abyss lies between qualitative im- 
possibility and quantitative improbabil- 
ities ever so immeasurable. Failure to 
distinguish the qualitative from the 
quantitative in the structure of being is 
at the basis of much of the chaotic 
thinking of our time. This is especially 
true of the philosophizing without philo- 
sophic principles that stems from the 
thinking of natural science, so fruitful 
in its own field. Yet to the healthy mind 
the evidence of this statement is unas- 
sailable: “Nothing becomes that is not.” 
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No Our Father, no word, no letter would 
exist without language. There are let- 
ters because there is language, and 
there are atoms because there is a cos- 
mos. This is the first and basic formu- 
lation of Haecker’s principle of philo- 
sophy, which sets off the part from the 
whole, becoming from being, with the 
powerful clarity of a priori knowledge. 


NATURE IN DEVELOPMENT 


The principle applies in appropriate 
form to the natura naturans, nature in 
development. The world is not a rigid, 
finished thing but a living one, develop- 
ing through a hierarchical order. Na- 
tural science is obviously on the way of 
truth when it teaches that in the im- 
mense periods of time during which the 
world was formed the organic followed 
the inorganic — first plant, then ani- 
mal, then human life. It is also not in 
error when it teaches that this develop- 
ment was not a forced-teleological one: 
certainly under the influence of variable 
factors, such as climate, the creative 
fantasy of the natura naturans would 
have found other ways and borne other 
forms to achieve life. It seems beyond 
doubt that from one level of being to 
the other the mode of initiative proper 
to the natura naturans rises until it 
reaches personal freedom and responsi- 
bility. But natural science errs when it 
thinks that the lower can sprout the 
higher without further help. It falls vic- 
tim to the death sickness of the west: 
the philosophia perennis with its basic 
principles has long since been reduced 
to a mummy, while at the same time be- 
cause of the specialization of the 
sciences, philosophy is also considered 
a specialty and is then expelled from 
the ranks of exact science. But philo- 
sophy is the whole, without which the 
branch becomes a dying member, or be- 
gins to luxuriate like a cancer to the 


deadly hurt of the whole. It belongs to 
the vocation of the hierarchial philo- 
sophy of Haecker to point out this dan- 
ger and the direction in which the rem- 
edy lies. 

It is poverty of philosophical thinking 
concerning the creative development of 
the world that lets most scientists over- 
look the fact that relative freedom of 
development is possible only within the 
framework of something objectively 
given. Language is built up of letters, 
which enable man to express every ' 
possible meaning, but language does not 
have its origin in the alphabet. There 
are letters only because there is lan- 
guage, not a language that has already 
said everything but language as a 
whole, as an individuality, as a real 
groundwork. And the universe is built 
up of atoms, from which all possible 
things can be made, but it does not have 
its origin in atoms. There are atoms 
only because there is a cosmos, not as 
a completely finished world but as a 
whole, an individuality, a real ground- 
work. The laws and the order of being 
are more fundamental by a whole di- 
mension than the laws of becoming. But 
more fundamental also means more in 
the background, almost hidden behind 
the creative freedom and development 
of the natura naturans that plays in the 
foreground. Therefore what takes place 
in nature can always be profitably 
studied in its immediate causes. But it 
is not enough, especially in the higher 
levels of being. 

The fundamental principle of Haec- 
ker’s philosophy — it is also that of the 
philosophia perennis, of the healthy hu- 
man mind, of the Christian philosophy 
which Haecker prophetically hails as 
the redeeming light in the chaotic dark- 
ness of his time — as applied to the 
natura naturans is found in the intro- 
duction to Was ist der Mensch?, not in 
a few shrivelled phrases but glowing 
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with the enthusiasm and gratitude of 
one who has found light. 

“The author still has one concern 
which he would like to lay on the heart 
of the reader . . . Even if it is a principle 
of his presentation rather to conceal the 
wellsprings of his thought . . . if he is 
bare and dull. . . he hesitates never a 
moment to declare that a philosopher 
without a firm supporting principle is 
no philosopher. . . So at the beginning 
I announce two principles that carry 
through this book till the end. 

“First a general one which is very 
nearly the principle of contradiction, 
one which was a light to my youth and 
grew brighter as I grew older, one which 
from the first line I ever wrote carried 
me onward not to error but to the 
truth: The higher can explain the 
lower, never the lower the higher. This 
principle fulfills the requirement of 
every genuine principle: it is transpar- 
ent, notum per se. It is so evident to the 
author that he is incapable of giving 
“equitable” or “scientific” treatment to 
any idea contrary to it, even though the 
times run against it in thought and deed. 
Such ideas he can only sprinkle with the 
cool water of irony, laugh at them 
with the rest of comedy. He has, even in- 
tellectually, a boundless contempt for 
the primal German heresy stupidly gain- 
saying this principle: that God becomes 
rather than JS. In philosophy it is im- 
portant to deal seriously with a prin- 
ciple. I am not speaking of the practical, 
I am saying that speculatively it is im- 
portant to be serious with a principle. 
Therein is the mystery of every great 
philosophy.” 

And now the application of this prin- 
ciple to cosmology, which includes man, 
quodammodo omnia, as pontiff. We say 
“that the being of matter does not of it- 
self become or develop itself into the 
being of the least living thing, that on 
the contrary it is taken up, dominated, 
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used from above, by a new and higher 
order of being. That is not all. It could 
have been that in creation these orders 
of being had stood side by side with the 
same sharp cleavage in the visible that 
they exhibit in the invisible realm of 
thought and concept, without a real 
transition between them. But this is not 
the case. We have here rather a great 
mystery creating enthusiasm or throw- 
ing confusion into philosophy — that 
there is a quantitative transition from 
one order to another almost attains the 
qualitative. Only “almost” indeed, for 
the qualitative cleft remains, a transi- 
tion that is more an incomprehensible 
mystery than a transition. It is a work- 
ing-in-each-other, a simultaneous 
stretching upward of the lower and a 
reaching down of the higher order, 
which supposes a preeminent and pas- 
sionate unifying power over the abyss, 
a unifying power that can belong only 
to the essence of love that overcomes 
all things. . . We are hierarchists. It is 
a qualitative leap even if it seems a flow- 
ing into one another, a happy overflow 
from above and a yearning leap of the 
deep springs from below upward. It 
is simply a mystery.” 


HIS SUMMA OF PHILOSOPHY 


We are quoting from Was ist der 
Mensch? which together with his other 
two principle works: Virgil: Father of 
the West: and Schopfer und Schopfung, 
lay the foundations of a Summa of 
Christian philosophy. This was his vo- 
cation, his program. “I believe, how- 
ever, that the Christian thinker wants 
the Summa, and already expresses in 
it that man is created to the image of 
God, that man is quodammodo omnia.” 
The task begins with the image of Vir- 
gil, where all is expressed in germ, 
continues through the theoretical pene- 
tration by means of the hierarchical 
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philosophy of Was ist der Mensch? to 
its defense in Schépfer und Schoépfung. 
We put these works at the center of 
his production with the idea that what 
he wrote before was practice and prep- 
aration and that what he wrote after- 
wards (except the Journal in the Night 
which is outside the series) are the 
work of a good servant true to his vo- 
cation. As Scripture assures us, this 
last is no small thing, but it is not the 
same as the “born, not made” charac- 
ter of his principal works, which carry 
all before them. 

Let us return to our theme. The cos- 
mos is a marvelous unity of varied ele- 
ments, a hierarchical order, and it is of 
great importance to investigate careful- 
ly the laws of unity and variety, of sepa- 
ration and transition. Thought is short- 
circuited if it loses sight of the clear 
qualitative distinction of beings because 
of the attractive dynamics of interlaced 
becoming. “Nothing causes the true 
thinker and scholar more anxiety than 
the danger of leaving something out of 
being.” “The greatest intellectual sin of 
a philosopher is to leave something out. 
I shall never grow tired of saying it.” 
We must hold fast to both: the separa- 
tion and the interpenetration. Is red 
identical with yellow or green or is one 
a species of another just because in the 
color spectrum of the rainbow no point 
can be found where one color ends and 
the other begins? No reasonable man 
would say so. But there are those who 
extend the kinship of origin of the hu- 
man and animal body till it is equivalent 
to the stupid equation: Animal = Man. 
Red = Yellow. To be in the right about 
the order of the cosmos we have to 
carry through different lines of thought 
and coordinate them. In the words of 
Haecker: “I always consider it a good, 
indeed one of the best philosophical 
methods of distinguishing essences to 
adhere to the clearly pronounced types 


and not to the intermediate members, 
which can herald mysteries of another 
kind.” 


On the principle that the higher ex- 
plains the lower Haecker can also af- 
firm the possibility of a Christian philo- 
sophy, and he is by no means unaware 
of the difficulties arising from the dis- 
tinction between natural and superna- 
tural. Philosophy which in its own realm 
supposes faith is no longer philosophy. 
But preserving this sharp distinction of 
the two orders, we cannot overlook the 
fact that they overlap in the concrete, 
not only in the concrete thinker but al- 
so in the concrete object. We can easily 
distinguish objects of purely natural 
philosophy, such as the principle of con- 
tradiction, from objects of pure theo- 
logy, such as sacramental action. Then 
there are mixed objects, such as man. 
For the concrete life of fallen, redeem- 
able, redeemed, and apostatized man 
there is not only a theological anthro- 
pology, a theological cosmology, a theo- 
logy of history, which consider their ob- 
jects under the presupposition of revela- 
tion — often in opposition to natural 
appearances — but just as correctly an 
anthropology, a cosmology and the 
metaphysics of history of a Christian 
philosophy. For man is an object of 
natural experience, and that precisely in 
his fallen state, in his sense of being less 
than he should be or might have been, 
in his yearnings. Are the characters of 
Dostoiewski not genuine men? Yet 
their psychology arises just as surely 
from the supernatural realm as they 
appear to enlighten the natural. 


Christian philosophy cannot presup- 
pose the truth of Faith; otherwise it 
would be theology. But with all the 
right of truth and with the urge toward 
completeness it considers these objects 
with the help of categories that indeed 
have their origin in revelation and 
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which evidently have some light to shed 
in the natural realm also. Thus not only 
Newman but also the early Scheler was 
of the opinion that certain aspects of 
original sin were the object of natural 
experiences. Are they not to that extent 
the object of philosophy? Is Newman’s 
phenomenology of conscience no philo- 
sophy at all just because it is a Christian 
philosophy and applies Christian cate- 
gories in an entirely natural way to an 
entirely natural object? In the same 
way Haecker was successful in applying 
categories of Revelation, for example, 
the fulness of time; the temptation 
“vou shall be as gods,” to anthropology 
and the philosophy of history. They re- 
main philosophy, Christian philosophy, 
because these categories are not 
set forth as faith giving a basis to 
philosophy but are employed without 
sign of strain to shed light on the ob- 
jects of natural experience. By virtue of 
this method Haecker’s interpretation of 
Virgil, who is surely an object of the 
human sciences of history and language, 
stands a whole dimension above purely 
humanistic treatments of the man. 

It is Haecker’s conviction that a 
Christian philosophy is to be found in 
existentialism. “The Christian has the 
key to the knowledge of being, and he 
has it through revelation and Faith, and 
he should be ashamed of himself if he 
does not use it: in philosophy as well 
as in art and science.” “Whoever ad- 
mits, carefully and with a great deal of 
distinction, that there is a Christian 
philosophy, must also concede that there 
is a Christian existential philosophy. 
What shall we call the Pensées of Pascal 
as well as many of the works of Kier- 
kegaard, if not contributions to a Christ- 
ian existential philosophy? It is not 
theology, or natural philosophy; yet it 
is certainly of a philosophical nature. Its 
new principle is Faith in so far as it acts 
upon the intellect — credo ut intelligam; 
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the natural philosophic mind of man is 
at work, the intellect in its richness and 
completeness.” 

Christian philosophy is the principle 
upon which rests Haecker’s greatest and 
most lasting work: Virgil: Father of the 
West. According to Haecker, he can be 
understood only as the advent heathen, 
the naturally Christian soul, as the 
overflowing fulfillment of ancient pa- 
ganism on the threshhold of the fulness 
of time. “No one can understand Virgil 
in his full richness that is conditioned 
by a lack, and by a yearning because 
of this lack, no one can understand him, 
the advent pagan, without the coming 
Faith and the role that he played and 
continues to play in it to this day as 
its natural basis. Whoever takes from 
him this lack of Revelation and the 
yearning that grew from it, makes him 
— the serious one, wounded with eter- 
nity — into something only seemingly 
great, he makes things easy, lets out 
the most difficult life, sets up a puppet, 
and presents it as a statue of Virgil.” 

This idea is reminiscent of long-for- 
gotten attitudes of the first Christian 
thinkers, Justin Martyr and the early 
Alexandrians. With due respect for the 
difference in rank between the Jewish 
advent and that of the pagans, and re- 
cognizing the fact that Christ was a 
Jew and not a Greek, although He was 
first of all a man, and that the Greeks 
were also — they found it quite natural 
to speak of Socrates as a type of Christ, 
of the logoi spermatikoi, of philosophy 
as the pedagogue facing Christ, of the 
two Old Testaments which in different 
ways, on tables of stone or on the living 
tablets of the heart, led the people, Jews 
and heathens, to the threshold of the 
fullness of time. It was only the need of 
protecting the absolute supernatural 
character of Christianity against the 
pride of heathen culture in the form of 
Gnosticism that brought to the fore the 
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dull provincial attitude almost unre- 
lieved to this day, that the Incarnation 
at first concerned only the Jews and 
only afterwards, as lightning out of a 
clear sky, it extended its power to the 
entirely unprepared massa perdita of 
the gentiles. It is with refreshing inde- 
pendence then that Haecker speaks of 
the twenty-five hundred years of Christ- 
jan and advent history of the west as 
of something self-evident. 


ESCHATOLOGY 


The basic principle of Haecker’s philo- 
sophy found its most general formula 
in the words: “Nothing becomes that is 
not already.” The second formula: “The 
higher can explain the lower, but the 
lower can never explain the higher,” is 
the form applicable to evolution. As a 
hierarchical philosophy shedding light 
upon the direction of history toward 
man and the God-man it is the glory of 
our people, the pathfinder on the brink 
of the abyss. The third formula, not the 
most fundamental but the one that 
comes from the heart, is the one that 
we heard first: “That things first have 
a tone and then only a discord — that 
is the first principle of my philosophy.” 
In Christ und Geschichte it continues: 
“The genuine is before the imitation, 
the true before the false, being before 
nothing, not only eternally but tem- 
porally. He who absorbs this statement 
and never loses it can indeed cry and 
laugh over the world and time but he 
cannot doubt, whether crying or laugh- 
ing.” In the encounter with the wor!d’s 
evil and in the needs of experience, of 
thought and of faith there is no greater 
consolation than this: The true is be 
fore the false, good before evil, order 
before disorder. 

In Journal in the Night he expresses 
it: “The more closely medical science 
traces the orderly laws of the healthy 


human body the more its newly dis- 
covered mysteries multiply and deepen. 
But on all sides this wonderful order is 
endangered by the disorder of sickness, 
which itself is never anything but dis- 
turbed health. There is no substantial 
sickness, no central organ of disease, no 
order existing for itself, but always a 
disturbed order, a disturbed health. By 
a whole dimension of being disorder is 
less than and subsequent to order, evil 
to good. The primacy of being! The 
primacy of good! Health does not de- 
velop from sickness — perverse thought 
— but health is, and sickness can, mys- 
teriously enough, disturb and destroy it. 
The Creator and Giver of order does not 
stand on the same level of being as the 
destroyer . . . This principle explains 
something essential, but it does not 
make everything clear, not by far. It 
clarifies the rank of good before evil . . . 
but it does not at all explain the why 
and whereto of evil.” 


To this question Haecker dedicated 
his heartfelt book, Schépfer und Schdép- 
fung and he was able to give a great 
many good answers. But in the end he 
had to declare the bankruptcy of all un- 
derstanding in the face of this most dis- 
turbing of all questions and say, “that 
it is not so much theology and meta- 
physics that bear us up over the abyss 
of tragedy and suffering and despair of 
the world as the real supernatural Faith 
and that which belongs to it: Hope and 
Love.” 


And in Journal in the Night he gives 
us some indication of what it meant to 
perfect his intellectual work with an 
existential verification of Christian 
thought and faith. “Lead us not into 
temptation! What can this prayer mean? 

. Personally I understand it, that 
God may not hide Himself completely or 
too long in the government of things . . . 
Let your mill not grind too slowly.” “TI 
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confess that the victory of the Party 
in world history — to speak as a fool 
and per impossibile — would have 
plunged me into the temptation of hold- 
ing that the non-existence of God was 
now proved or — God forgive me, 


crazed and plagued to blood, the evil of 


blasphemy! Forgive me...” “For all 
their impenetrable mystery the most 
human words are still: My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? .. . In all truth 
I can also sometimes speak them.” 


Source: THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT. No 1, 1957, pp. 58-79. 


Presentation: Ernest Ranly, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 


“Let him deny himself.” 


From the philosophic view- 


point these simple words are among the most amazing that 
have ever been spoken. They mean that you must renounce 
as no longer adequate that stubborn autonomy and self- 
assertion rooted in the instinct of self-preservation by which 
a man saves from despairing of his taste for life. The funda- 
mental purpose of your existence, not only in its origin but 
in its development, is no longer yourself. Your existence 
is projected toward another for whose sake you no longer 


cling to your life as your own. 
live in yourself but live your life as given to another. 


Exactly stated, you no longer 
Self- 


renouncement is simply finding a “we” in which a man 
loses himself and at the same time finds himself. We rec- 
ognize all this as true for love between persons. It is even 
somewhat true in the seeking of pleasure for which a man 
joses himself in things. What we must realize is that there 
is only one ontology of love. Any desire as it is realized 
wili manifest an emptying-of-self in favor of the self. All 
desires, all loves, from the highest to the lowest are anala- 
sous to the love between persons. 


A. Gaultier-Sageret, S.J. 


“Analyse de labnegation chrétien.” 
y ¢ 


REVUE D’ASCETIQUE ET DE MYSTIQUE, Janvier-mars 


1957, pp. 21-22. 
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No. 38 — Vol. 10 — No.2 — 1956 


FERDINAND GONSETH 


TECHNICAL MAN is not a contem- 
porary creation. As far as we can go 
into human history, we see men with 
various instruments and technics for 
making things. We see men collaborat- 
ing or competing with their environ- 
ment, systematically organizing their 
activity. It is of note that certain ages 
of prehistory are naturally known by 
words which make them successive 
stages of technical civilization: the 
stone age, the bronze age, the iron age. 

A civilization could hardly be es- 
tablished without considerable use of 
tools, nor without the help in some de- 
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gree of different kinds of technical 
knowledge. But we find all over the 
world, in ruins or in remains, works of 
art (in the sense of the architect and 
the engineer) that only the existence 
of civilization can explain. 


Animal species are adapted to their 
habitat, or they adapt themselves to 
given surroundings with a certain sta- 
bility. But man seems to be endowed by 
nature with the faculty of modifying his 
environment, changing at will any sur- 
roundings in which he is placed. But 
we must not think that technical man 
is artificially grafted onto a natural 
man from whom he progressively sep- 
arates himself. Technical man is only 
one dimension, among other possible 
aspects, of natural man. We must rec- 
ognize, nevertheless, that the techni- 
cal man of our civilization has made 
great use of his ability to change his 
environment and the conditions of his 
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existence. And the evolution in which 
his own activity involves him takes on 
a more and more rapid rhythm — so 
rapid that he can ask himself if his 
power to evolve is not also the power 
to jeopardize himself. 

Technical man has always been con- 
scious of his power. It seems that now 
he is becoming aware of his responsi- 
bility. Once experienced, this respon- 
sibility appears in most diverse forms, 
proximate and remote, responsibilities 
of today and those of tomorrow. The 
outlines of a problem begin to emerge: 
the technician asks himself to what ex- 
tent it is himself, rather than anyone 
else, who must deal with the problem. 

If it were merely question of admir- 
ing and of being amazed, technic — es- 
pecially modern technic — would merit 
every praise. But no one doubts that 
there is question of something entirely 
different. Technic is the work of man, 
but it produces forces that react upon 
man. These forces rest upon man more 
firmly than the thumb of the sculptor 
on the clay or on the wax which he 
moulds. Artisan of himself, man 
changes himself in his customs, his be- 
havior, his tastes, his ideas, his moral 
. . . Technician without peer, will he 
be as capable and sure an artisan in 
remaking his own person? We doubt 
that he will be, and with reason, it 
seems. 

Can the problem now be sketched 
in general outlines? Let us open the 
book of reproaches addressed to mod- 
ern technic. These reproaches are not 
all justified, but each of them uncovers 
an aspect of the problem none the less. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS REPROACHES 


Recent discussions of human relations 
in terms of industrial efficiency were 
the occasion of strong protests. The 
reason for the protests is easily under- 


stood: the discussion of human rela- 
tions could be the occasion of restoring 
concern for the human person in in- 
dustrial organization. No matter what 
is done along this line, if it is of selfish 
intent, it is doomed to failure. Only 
a spirit of charity and solidarity can 
guarantee anything of real value. The 
same basic demand is presented in many 
different ways. Whether we speak of the 
respect or the restoration of the dignity 
of the human person, of the mainte- 
nance or protection of liberty, or of the 
right of everyone not to be swallowed 
up in the mob, there is always question 
of moral values, of rights essential to 
the human person. 


Take, for instance, two inventions, 
one as wonderful as the other — the 
telephone and moving pictures. They 
have, perhaps, the same technical val- 
ue. But do they have the same human 
value? The telephone was rapidly in- 
tegrated into our activities as an in- 
dispensible tool. To many of us the 
movies have become equally indispen- 
sible, but not as an instrument for 
work. They are indispensible as a pleas- 
ure which we can no longer give up. 


Certainly man is not made for work 
alone. But he is made even less for 
the headlong pursuit of pleasure. The 
quest for his own pleasure can only 
turn him away from more essential 
preoccupations. Man should never be 
too distracted. He will lose the mean- 
ing of his life, which is above all the 
realization of a moral ideal. Pleasure 
is not wrong. But the abuse or the 
pursuit of pleasure destroys the appre- 
ciation and appeal of an altogether dif- 
ferent quest, which alone can satisfy 
him. Of what value are the gifts and 
pleasures which technic heaps upon us, 
if we must pay for them with something 


which is or ought to be essential for 
us? 
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In all the reproaches in this group a 
serious fear expresses itself, that the 
evolution which we are undergoing and 
which we shall continue to undergo in 
the field of technic threatens the very 
foundations of our moral being. 


REPROACH OF CLASSICAL CULTURE 


The idea is quite common today that 
our culture is threatened, the form of 
culture which is closely bound up with 
western civilization and seems insep- 
arable from it. But what is culture? 
And what is a cultured man? It is hard 
to define them exactly. We shall be 
content with sketching some character- 
istics of culture. As to art, literature, 
history and the kinds of knowledge 
which contribute to the formation of a 
cultured mind, culture takes on two 
essential aspects: an active aspect, in 
the creation of artistic, musical and 
literary values, and the expression of 
experience having a certain universal 
value; and a passive aspect in the ac- 
ceptance and understanding of the val- 
ues created, and more generally in the 
interest given to all spiritual conquests. 

In its active form, culture comes forth 
like a spring from the need and desire 
to express oneself, from the search for 
proper forms and means of expression 
and from their use. What, then, is its 
nature? It is a unique experience, it 
is an emotional and intellectual experi- 
ence that admits no substitute. In its 
passive aspect, culture is the acquisition 
and refinement of the media and the 
forms of sensibility that gather in this 
very special experience. (In its re- 
serve, the expression which we have 
used is evidently too weak. It would 
be more accurate to speak of a sensi- 
bility capable of receiving the emotional 
or intellectual message with a pleasure 
going all the way to ecstasy). In this 
passive aspect, our culture is bound up 
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with a certain sensibility or hedonism 
of an undeniable existential character. 

Is this culture threatened by the de- 
velopment of the sciences and of tech- 
nic? The fact seems incontestable. It 
is, moreover, inevitable. In the face 
of the Promethean adventure of tech- 
nic, the hedonistic base of traditional 
culture appears to contract and take 
on a slight nuance of egoism. The pop- 
ularization of refined and _ scientific 
knowledge and the ease with which man 
can distract himself do not favor the 
efforts demanded for every refinement 
of the intelligence or sensibility. The 
threat is real. The rather classic ideal 
of culture and of the cultured man ap- 
pears to be deeply affected by the evo- 
lution into which we are drawn by the 
coordinated progress of science and 
technic. But must we say that this is 
a loss which has no compensation? 


LIMITS OF HUMAN NATURE 


There is a third group of reproaches 
which cannot be passed over in silence. 
Their origin lies in a certain notion of 
the human creature, and the limitations 
placed on his action and his desires. 
A certain fear seems to have hovered 
over the civilizations of the past, a fear 
of going beyond the rights granted to 
man in the world, of claiming a knowl- 
edge or power which did not belong 
to him. Such a fear is showing up again 
in the presence of the constant and un- 
expected progress of the sciences and 
technic. 

Certainly, to repeat the point, man 
is not a being predetermined to any 
particular environment. On the con- 
trary, his key ability appears to be his 
power to transform his environment 
and to adapt himself to circumstances 
which he himself creates. But it would 
be absurd to attribute to him arbitrary 
or unlimited power of self-transforma- 
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tion. His bodily composition is stable, 
his anatomy is fixed, his physiological 
functions obey inviolable laws, even his 
adaptive functions cannot be changed at 
will. 

Technic introduces man’s body to ar- 
tificial surroundings, for which, some- 
times, it was not made. In each trans- 
formation of his environment man is ex- 
posed to risks which he can only know 
in part. Not all the dangers are evident 
at the outset. If we indefinitely set 
aside the more or less natural condi- 
tions of our existence, must not the 
day come when our existence will be 
hopelessly compromised? The develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge deceives 
us regarding the suppleness of our mind. 
Our affective and moral life also have 
their own structure and are subject to 
their own laws. We know that this 
structure and these laws correspond 
more or less adequately to the common 
life, to social activity in the human 
collectivities existing today. But we 
do not have the assurance that this 
would be the case in a society which 
an insufficiently informed and enlighten- 
ed will would have to organize. The 
fears occasioned by the rapid develop- 
ment of atomic physics and its applica- 
tions need be only recalled. 

Technic, it is said, changes at an ac- 
celerated pace the relationship between 
man and the whole animal kingdom. 
But is it absurd to think that something 
essential in the very being of man is 
involved in this relationship? If this 
relationship changes too much or too 
quickly, can we be sure that we will 
not suffer the consequences? 


CONCLUSION 


Let us return to the point where 
we were before listing all these re- 
proaches. These should help us to dis- 
tinguish now the contours of the prob- 


lem which technicians begin to see. Are 
we now in a position to draw some con- 
clusions? 

Even if these reproaches are not all 
and completely justified, it would be 
foolish to cast them aside without ex- 
amination. Technical man is not the 
whole man. Each one of the reproaches 
(and the list is far from exhaustive) 
is based on an inalienable aspect of 
man: man in so far as he has a body, 
man in so far as he has a mind and 
morality (since he is a person), man 
in so far as he is a member of society, 
man in so far as he is an individual in 
the human species. All these aspects 
are involved in the ascendency of tech- 
nic. What we must take account of is 
that in each instance we ourselves are 
not untouched. 


i 


We cannot be content with merely 
acknowledging the problem. It is far 
from being defined with precision. How- 
ever little we feel our responsibility 
is involved, our first need is to under- 
stand the problem more clearly. 

What is to be done? First of all, in 
the face of the preceding conclusions, 
a quite pessimistic position suggests it- 
self: technical progress seems to be 
uncontrollable. However forced this 
hypothesis may appear, let us suppose 
that we (that is, all those who are as- 
sociated in technical work) have decid- 
ed to take control of the process, have 
decided at least to try to control and 
direct it. 

A preliminary question presents it- 
self. Has anyone heard of an on-going 
process that can correct itself, reori- 
entate itself without deviating from its 
fundamental course? We now have 
many examples of this. The feed-back 
is the means used. So that a feed-back 
work, there must be an examination 
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of the phenomenon going on. The in- 
formation resulting from this examina- 
tion must be incorporated into the con- 
ditions determining the phenomenon. 
And finally, a modification of these con- 
ditions in terms of a program to be 
carried out. Let us use this example 
as a lead in working out a somewhat 
bold analogy. 


RESEARCH ON MAN AND SOCIETY 


First of all, in what does the exam- 
ination of an on-going phenomenon 
consist? For the purpose we have in 
mind, it would not suffice to take into 
consideration (if that were possible) 
the state, progress and methods of tech- 
nic. Our interest must bear also and 
particularly on the milieu which tech- 
nics modify — man in his totality and 
on human societies in all their com- 
plexity. How could we take control of 
our action on man, if man would re- 
main forever “the unknown?” Like 
the total reality that makes a man, 


the total reality that makes a society 
is complex and in a great measure hid- 
den. How can we go about evaluating 
the action of technical inventions upon 
a society, if society also remains for 
us “the unknown?” 

What do we wish to say? Simply 


this: if technicians mean to take their 
responsibilities seriously in order that 
the age of technic remain fully human, 
they cannot dispense with a study, a 
“complete” study of two complementary 
things: man and men, societies and 
civilizations. 

We have just alluded to a work of 
Alexis Carrel, Man, the Unknown. We 
wish in this way to underline the full 
scope of what we have called the “‘com- 
plete” study of man. Everything in him 
presents itself as something to be 
known (the importance of which is it- 
self something to be recognized) from 
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his physiological being to his moral 
being, from the structure of his intelli- 
gence to that of his affectivity and his 
impulses. However important it is to 
know the conditions of his welfare, it 
is just as important to know the con- 
ditions of his happiness. As it is neces- 
sary to learn what will guarantee his 
bodily health, it is also necessary to 
learn what will guarantee harmony in 
his psychic life. There is question of 
an entire program of research to be 
made by man on man. 


We spoke also of societies and civili- 
zations, those “other unknowns.” We 
cannot indicate even briefly the dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge these un- 
knowns would occasion. This would be 
a second program of research which 
man would have to make, if not direct- 
ly on himself, at least on “‘the groups” 
which include him. But the method 
proper to this sort of research is not 
given to us ready-made. The corres- 
ponding disciplines are scarcely found- 
ed. But whoever says “method” also 
says “theory of knowledge”. (We could 
illustrate how much the fruitfulness of 
research can depend upon reflection on 
the method proper to the research. How 
to avoid a vicious circle, for example 
in the analysis of the relationship exist- 
ing between a person and the environ- 
ment which contributed to his forma- 
tion, the environment itself being de 
pendent on the persons who compose 
it). 


Technic aware of its responsibilities, 
then, cannot dispense with a theory of 
knowledge upon which its action de- 
pends. 


That is the first of the three points 
of our analogy. The second can be re- 
duced to this: that we take into con- 
sideration the results of the “complete” 
study of which we have spoken. 











CONTROL OF TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The third point concerns retroaction, 
based on the observation, which modi- 
fies the movement in terms of the effect 
sought. This third point is twofold. If 
the retroaction is to be efficacious, the 
means influencing the phenomenon and 
its causes must have been attended to. 
And the goal to be reached must have 
been proposed. 

Let us put the question of means in 
parentheses. What, then, is the goal 
in the analogy? There is question, of 
course, of ends in view of which we 
have decided (according to our hy- 
pothesis) to control the course of tech- 
nical development. Are these ends in- 
escapable then? Not at all; we chose 
them ourselves. However powerful 
technics may be, they cannot accom- 
plish all goals at the same time. For 
example, do we not have to choose be- 
tween seeking pleasure and seeking 
happiness? 

This one example will sufficiently 
clarify our question. What is at stake 
is judging technical accomplishments 
and their results while using man as 
the measure of our judgment. It is the 
question of giving them a human value, 
of making them technical and ethical 
things at the same time. But this is 
more than just acting or knowing, this 
is philosophizing above all. No technic, 
once it is aware of its responsibilities, 
can get along without a philosophy, un- 
less it is a religion. 

The general lines of the problem be- 
gin to reveal themselves and, at the 
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same time, the accompanying difficulties 
which no radical solution can avoid. 
Here it is possible to answer the re 
proaches of those who defend the hu- 
man person and culture. To accept its 
full responsibility any technic must 
join itself to a theory of knowledge, a 
moral and a philosophy. 

We thus begin to understand that a 
philosophy is not established in a vac- 
uum or in an absolute. It must spring 
up from the richness of our experience. 
But experience in the sciences and in 
technic is an essential part of philos- 
ophy. It is unique. There cannot be 
question, then, of bringing a fully elab- 
orated philosophy into the sciences and 
into technic. The philosophy which 
must guide them cannot be made with- 
out them, without their active partici- 
pation. (How? The example of the 
feed-back could again serve as a guide). 

Similarly, culture does not have an 
existence of its own, independent of the 
milieu which enables it to flourish. We 
cannot hope to transfer the culture of 
the past unchanged into the new atmos- 
phere of the age of technical develop- 
ment. But if not all cultural values can 
be integrally reassumed in the new age 
why should not new cultural values 
arise? 

The person itself does not have an 
existence of its own. It is an aspect and 
expression of the being which we are 
and which bears the mark of the milieu 
which contributed to its formation. The 
technical age will respect the person 
which the inviolable demands of moral- 
ity will develop in the new age. 





«| Source: DIALECTICA. Vol. 10, No. 2, 15. 6.1956, pp. 99-112. “De l’humani- 
sation de la technique.” 
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ics was born during World War II. 

Norbert Wiener of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the 
mathematician, J. Bigelow, were asked 
if it were possible to provide anti-air- 
craft guns with some device for as- 
suring a hit although the plane at the 
time of firing would not be known with 
certainty. This meant that the gunner 
or his gun must have “foreknowledge’”’ 
of the future route of the plane. It was 
question of some mechanism that could 
actively take into account any change 
in the whole situation. Wiener thought 
that he might find a clue to this problem 
from some function of the nervous sys- 
tem. From research in this direction 
Cybernetics was born. The word is of 
Greek origin and means “pilot.” In this 
sense it is found in the Gorgias of 
Plato. 


ik NEW SCIENCE of Cybernet- 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF CYBERNETICS 


Physiologically the movements of 
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both the higher animals and man are 
controlled by feed-backs. Scientists be- 
gan to fashion machines — electronic 
machines — after the structures which 
they thought must exist in the nervous 
system. The purpose was clear: to see 
if the machines would function like the 
nervous system with its feed-backs. 
Such procedure carried with it certain 
difficulties and dangers. 


The microscope tells us hardly any- 
thing about nervous structure. Nor do 
functional changes, which are but ef- 
fects of structural disturbance, let us 
observe these nervous structures. You 
cannot say, therefore, that there is 
identity between the nervous structures 
and functions and the machines that 
were built. It is quite possible for a 
machine to produce the same effect as 
that of a living being — in a totally 
different way. A tailor sews and so 
does a sewing machine. The stitch is 
not the same. Nor would any scien- 
tist say that the nervous system of the 
tailor is the same as the structure of 
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a sewing machine. These reflections 
should help us evaluate the comparisons 
made by Cybernetists between their 
machines and living beings. 


THE FEED-BACK 


The feed-back is the point of com- 
parison between the working of the 
new machines and the functioning of 
the nervous system and certain glandu- 
lar activities. In automatons or auto- 
matic machines the primary activity 
varies according to the circumstances 
in which it operates. The machine re- 
acts and corrects its primary activity 
according to information received about 
the circumstances. There is a closed 
circuit running from the primary ac- 
tivity through the information received 
to a primary corrected action. This 
closed circuit is a feed-back. The bath- 
room thermostat is a good example 
of the feed-back. An electric current 
heats the rheostat and the water. This 
is its primary activity. When the wa- 
ter reaches, for example 160 F., the 
electric current is automatically cut off 
by a circuit breaker which is placed in 
the path of the current flowing to the 
rheostat. When the water’s tempera- 
ture is below 110 F. the thermostat is 
affected in the opposite direction. The 
new information is sent to the circuit 
breaker and the current is allowed to 
go through again. 

In animals there is something similar 
taking place. The staggering of the 
drunkard is probably due to the intoxi- 
cation of the cerebral nerves which reg- 
ulate our balance and to the retraction 
of the semicircular canals. When we 
are standing there is a primary activ- 
ity. This primary activity sends differ- 
ent nervous currents from the brain 
to the muscles whose tension or re- 
laxation keeps us on our feet. But any 
slight movement of our head would be 


enough to make us lose our balance 
were it not for a secondary nervous 
system which acts as a feed-back. This 
feed-back informs the brain of new cir- 
cumstances and the primary activity 
is changed to fit. 


THE ERA OF THE ROBOTS 


In the eighteenth century La Mettrie 
wrote his materialistic book, L’Homme- 
Machine. Here he reduced human ac- 
tivity to purely physical phenomena. 
Cybernetics constructs machines with 
activities that are not only physical 
but rather similar to the physiological 
activity of living things, though struc- 
tured along physical lines. If this ac- 
tivity of the robots were shown to be 
physiological, then robots must be class- 
ed as living or life must be considered 
the by-product of physical forces, as 
was La Mettrie’s contention. Philoso- 
phers ought not to disdain reflecting 
about robots. Thinking about them 
might influence whether he is to change 
his idea of life or not. Today biology, 
mechanics, electrology and electronics 
are important to sound philosophy. 

In every robot there is incorporated 
information which affects the primary 
activity. Robots are not simply autom- 
atons. If they were their movements 
would always be the same. The electro- 
mechanical chess player of Leonardo 
Torres Quevedo might be considered an 
ancestor of today’s robots. The autom- 
aton has only the white king and the 
two rooks. The player has only the black 
king. At each move of the black king 
the automaton makes the best possible 
move to check him. But at the first 
mistake or move against the rules there 
appears a sign: first fault. The second 
time either of these happens the au- 
tomaton stops playing altogether as if 
he were really vexed. But the activity 
of the automaton is fully predetermined. 
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According to the theory of Philidor- 
Berger, the player will necessarily lose 
after sixteen moves at the most. 

The automatic chess player always 
has the same answer for every possible 
move of the player. Robots do much 
more. You might say that they have 
a kind of “freedom.” The many modi- 
fications from the feed-backs make it 
appear as if they were not so rigidly 
bound to the original patterns of their 
construction. Modern robots can be 
classed according as they have fixed 
or changing patterns of action and as 
homeostats. 


FIXED PATTERNS OF ACTION 


Here belong the two tortoises “Elsie” 
and “Elmer” made by Ducrocg in 1952. 
Each is provided with two sense-like 
photo-electric cells. One is sensitive to 
light and the other to shocks. In ad- 
dition there are two motors. One is 
for forward movement and the other 
for side movements. Two secondary 
mechanisms draw them to weak lights 
and repel them from strong lights. 
These last two devices have an inter- 
changing action. If the photo-electric 
cell is not overcharged with light or 
has not received many shocks, then 
a strong light may attract instead of 
repel. Here is why the actions of 
“Elsie” and “Elmer” can sometimes re- 
semble certain traits of animal behavior. 
You cannot predict what they are going 
to do next for their internal instruments 
function in terms of the intensity of 
the stimuli. 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF ACTION 


Two foxes constructed by Ducrocq 
seem to escape the rigid “predetermin- 
ation” of some robots by undergoing a 
kind of evolution in their activities. This 
is brought about by additional receptive 
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instruments. There is a photo-electric 
cell responsive to light, a microphone 
for acoustic impressions, a device for 
shocks and for indicating the proximity 
of solid objects and another to move 
their heads. These foxes, “Job” and 
“Barbara,” give the impression of ori- 
entating themselves. Ducrocq believes 
that his foxes possess what is called 
“integrative memory.” This is the fac- 
ulty whereby animals remember past 
unpleasant experiences and react ac- 
cordingly when the same set of cir 
cumstances repeat the experience. Ac- 
tually the stimuli of shocks, light and 
sound affect a motor joined to a poten- 
tiometer. It is the potentiometer con- 
stantly modifying the motor that is re- 
sponsible for the different reactions of 
the foxes. 


HOMEOSTATS 


The most famous of these construc- 
tions is the homeostat of Ashby. Ash- 
by has tried to copy the most charac- 
teristic function of living organisms: 
maintaining internal equilibrium in the 
face of changing external circum- 
stances. His robot has four electro- 
magnets revolving around their re- 
spective axes. They are so inter-related 
that a positional change in any one of 
them starts in the other three a series 
of reactions and counter-reactions. The 
number of such possible feed-back re- 
actions is 390,625. The robot reacts 
to every disturbance, internal or exter- 
nal, and keeps reacting until it finds 
its equilibrium again. There are dif- 
ferences here between the robot and 
the internal readaptation of animals. 
The robot is capable of about 400,000 
feed-backs, possibly more as the ma- 
chines are improved. But there is al- 
ways a determined number of feed- 
backs. Because it lacks memory the 
robot will use different feed-backs when 
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faced with the same disturbance. An 
animal when confronted with the same 
obstacle can remember past experiences 
and avoid repeating the experience 
altogether. The homeostat is something 
like a blind man trying on all the shoes 
in the shoe shop. And still it is true that 
the homeostat has a good chance of 
finding what it is seeking, its equilibri- 
um, within a few minutes. The homeo- 
stat surely has no interior initiative. It 
cannot start moving without some dis- 
turbance nor can it stop until an equi- 
librium has been reached. 

For a biophysicist our brain is but 
such a machine with ten thousand mil- 
lion cerebral cells. We understand the 
impossibility of numbering mental proc- 
esses when we consider Walter’s cal- 
culation — that with only six elements 
there could be a life-long chain of dif- 
ferent reactions at the rate of one every 
tenth of a second. 


ROBOTS AND PHYSIOLOGY 


Scientists at times have pointed out 
similarities between robots and living 
organisms. But no cybernetist has sug- 
gested with Descartes that animals are 
but automatons or that robots are liv- 
ing things. 


We have heard of the robot-mouse 
placed at the entrance of a maze. It 
enters, returns, tries another path if 
the way is blocked, continues until the 
goal is reached. Later it avoids these 
closed roads and gradually takes less 
time to reach the goal as though it 
had a memory for past mistakes. But 
the finding of the goal is accidental. If 
the goal is changed, the mouse will 
continue on its way as before. 


Wiener thinks that some electronic 
machines suffer psychic disturbances 
such as fear and forgetfulness. Their 
cure is simply letting them rest or a 





kind of electro-therapeutic treatment 
of their tubes either by increased ten- 
sion or disconnection. Something like 
a lobotomy of the brain. 


ROBOTS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


In 1951 Ashby was told that his 
homeostat sought its equilibrium in a 
haphazard way, without any logic. He 
said that we could not show that man’s 
brain does not operate in the same way. 


The error of some cybernetists is not 
thinking that some operations of the 
mind are mechanical but that they are 
all mechanical. There are conscious in- 
tellectual functions in man that are 
automatic. This type of function could 
well be performed by a machine. We 
sometimes talk like a machine, mention 
a name that we cannot recall a few 
hours later. Cossa says that an example 
of an automatic answer is the “no” or 
“ves” we give if someone asks, “are 
you black?” 


There are three parts to every oper- 
ation of a calculating machine: the con- 
ception of the problem, the working it 
out and the understanding the answer. 
The machine itself can only do the 
second — work out the problem. The 
planning can be done in the machine 
but not by the machine. It will never 
put a problem to itself. Men used to 
count by putting pebbles from one con- 
tainer into another. Warren McCulloch 
has remarked that the calculating ma- 
chine has replaced the hand that moved 
the stones but not the brain. Couffignal 
has said that if a machine performs a 
spiritual operation it can be called a 
thinking machine. Cossa has approach- 
ed the matter a bit differently. He 
says that if any of our mental oper- 
ations are performed by a machine that 
we should conclude it is an automatic 
and not a reflexive operation. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Machines do only what they were 
designed to do. Once in motion they 
cannot but follow this pattern. If a 
machine is not meant to multiply a num- 
ber by 2, it cannot even though it may 
find the cube root of a number of twen- 
ty-eight digits in a thousandth of a 
second. No machine can solve all pos- 
sible problems. Robots change activity 
according as they have been fitted with 
a certain type of variable program. 
You may intend to go out if the weath- 
er is fine. Your neuro-motor system in 
order to function will depend on the 
threat of rain. Further you will judge 
about atmospheric conditions. This 
judgment depends on the sense im- 
pressions — clouds, wind, drops of rain. 
A robot with some sort of barometric 
system would probably judge the threat 
of rain more accurately than you. But 
the very accuracy is a kind of inferior- 
ity. It is stable and fixed. You can de- 
cide to withstand the first drops, to ig- 
nore them. The robot could not do this. 
Man can act contrary to his homeo- 
static equilibrium in dying for religious 
or political ideals, spoiling his health 
through vice. Man is more than a ho- 
meostat necessarily maintaining an 
equilibrium. 

2. Machines cannot learn. A motor- 
car has not learned because it runs 
better after a few hundred miles. 

3. Machines are not critical. If we 
put into a calculating machine the data 


of an absurd problem, the solution will 
be absurd and yet the machine will pre- 
sent it without hesitation. Criticism as 
to reasonableness is man’s work. 

4. Machines cannot take the abstract 
from concrete circumstances. Wiener 
thinks that machines for “visible 
speech” detect forms in order to trans- 
fer acoustic stimuli into visible stimuli. 
But to detect wave-frequencies is not 
to abstract a form. The most compli- 
cated machine might analyze every ele- 
ment of a face according to the co- 
ordinates of its relief, all the gradations 
of color, every change of expression — 
yet it would not distinguish the form 
that makes the face belong to this per- 
son and to no other. 

5. Machines cannot invent or create. 
They can take no interest in what is 
unknown to them. Living organisms 
adapt themselves to external circum- 
stances. We might say that man can 
sculpt his own brain. He fixes the pro- 
gram of his own work: he discovers, 
he creates. He judges. An electric-eye 
can ring an alarm bell if its ray is brok- 
en. The bell will ring whether it is a 
thief or a piece of plaster from the ceil- 
ing that falls in its path. A human 
guard can judge the obstacle and the 
intention of the intruder. 

Machines can work better than man 
— in speed and in quantity. Some 
things are too small for us, some too 
big. But whatever the case, all the 
qualitative value in a machine’s work 
belongs to man. 


oO Source: REVISTA DE FILOSOFIA. Ano XV, Enero-Marzo 1956, Num 56, 


bp. 55-78. 


Presentation: Michael Correa, C.M.F., Buckden Towers, Buckden, England. 
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COMPUTING MACHINES AND MINDS 


by JAMES STREET FULTON 


ACH ADVANCE IN THE 

physical explanation of animal and 
human responses seems to bring the 
dream of a mechanistic metaphysics to 
the verge of realization. The study of 
communication and control in machines 
and animals, which Norbert Wiener 
named “cybernetics,” has recently 
brought about an advance of this kind. 
It elaborates a theory of mechanisms 
that respond to the pattern (what com- 
munication engineers call “informa- 
tion’) rather than to the amount of in- 
put. With unprecedented skill, it teaches 
us to see the activities of the mind re- 
flected in the structure and function 
of the brain or, better, the whole nerv- 
ous system including receptor organs. 
It seems to have entered the last cite- 
del too and to have achieved under- 
standing, in principle, of the mechan- 
isms by which organisms react as 
wholes to their environment. Intelli- 
gence itself seems to have fallen to 
its assault; for our great electronic 
automata can calculate, predict, correct 
mistakes, explore alternatives, and se- 
lect the most favorable one, and so on. 
The new science — to speak paradoxi- 
cally — almost forces a materialistic 
conclusion upon the mind. The paradox, 
however, is unavoidable. It is ingrained 
in the materialistic argument, since 
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any argument must be addressed to 
the human ability to know and to dis- 
tinguish true knowledge from false. If 
the paradox gives us pause, that is 
perhaps reason enough to think about 
mind in relation to the new ideas of 
the body. 


The mind-body problem in general 
is a challenge to systematic philosophi- 
cal construction, a venture too vast for 
this occasion. As a topic better suited 
to the need for brevity, let us consider 
a subsidiary point and ask whether the 
analogy between brain and computing 
machine, which has guided the design 
of the latter and has advanced under- 
standing of the former, actually sup- 
ports the materialistic conclusion. 

The analogy, it must be agreed 
from the start, is impressive. To appre- 
ciate it fully, we must see the comput- 
ing machine as a subassembly of a 
larger mechanism, just as the brain is 
an integral part of an organism cap- 
able of behaving as a whole. Norbert 
Wiener wrote in 1948, 

It has long been clear to me 

that the modern ultra-rapid 

computing machine was in 
principle an ideal central nerv- 

ous system to an apparatus 

for automatic control; and that 

its input and output need not 
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be in the form of numbers or 

diagrams, but might very well 

be, respectively, the readings 

of artificial sense-organs such 

as photoelectric cells or ther- 

mometers, and the perform- 

ance of motors or solenoids. 

With the aid of strain-gauges 

or similar agencies to read the 

performance of these motor 

organs and to report, to “feed 

back,” to the central control 

system as an artificial kinaes- 

thetic sense, we are already in 

a position to construct artifi- 

cial machines of almost any 

degree of elaborateness of per- 

formance.’ 
In a word, automatic control can re- 
place so-called intelligent human con- 
trol of operations of almost any de- 
gree of complexity. The radar-con- 
trolled antiaircraft gun, for example, is 
aimed and fired by a mechanism that 
tracks a target by radar and computes 
its most probable maneuvers on the 
basis of continuously recorded perform- 
ance. Such a mechanism has receptors 
responsive to radar, motor organs for 
pointing and firing the gun, a “mem- 
ory” for accumulating data, a calculat- 
ing machine for extrapolating along the 
track of the target to the most probable 
point of intersection with the trajectory 
of the gun’s shell, and an automatic 
control, involving negative feedback, to 
make the gun fire at the calculated 
point. Such a gun as this does every- 
thing (and more) that the hunter does 
who fires ahead of a flying duck. But, 
it is now argued, resemblance being 
symmetrical, if the gun behaves like 
the hunter, the hunter must behave 
like the gun and must possess the same 
general kinds of mechanisms in order 
to be able to do so. We can fully ex- 
plain the behavior of the gun by a pure- 
ly physical account of its structure and 
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function, and exactly the same kind of 
explanation applies to the hunter. In 
the succinct words of Wiener and Ros- 
enblueth, “as objects of scientific in- 
quiry, humans do not differ from ma- 
chines.’”? 

The topic does not require us to 
pursue the direct analogy between 
brain and computing machine in any 
detail. It is sufficient to recognize that 
ideas which matured in the construc- 
tion of the great computing machines 
are proving fruitful in the study of the 
brain. Because the element of the ner- 
vous system, the neuron, has the inter- 
esting property of firing, or not firing, 
it resembles the electronic relay, which 
must be either open or closed. It also 
resembles the element of a two-valued 
logic and the digit, 1 or 0, of a binary 
notation for numbers. Consequently the 
brain must resemble the digital com- 
puter rather than the analogue com- 
puter, typified by the slide rule or the 
flyball governor. Like the digital com- 
puter also, it operates in conformity 
with the logic of Principia Mathema- 
tica.2 Does this not mean that at last 
we have insight into the exact machin- 
ery of the brain which supports the hu- 
man systems of logical ideas and infer- 
ences? If, in addition, we recall that we 
have far better knowledge than ever be- 
fore of the physiological basis of other 
mental functions, such as perception of 
Gestalten, memory, and choice, we can 
sympathize with anybody who straight- 
way reduces mind to brain and brain 
to calculating machine. Hobbes is vin- 
dicated, it seems: thought is calcula- 
tion, and calculation is just the automa- 
tic working of a network of electrical 
relays. 

The evolutionary evidence of the 
association of mentality with organic 
systems, and of the higher mental ac- 
tivities with complex brains, will stand 
in the way of any attempt to dissociate 
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mind from some organization of physi- 
cal energies. The ideas that proved use- 
ful in constructing computing machines, 
moreover, have furnished new insights 
into the physiological structures re- 
quired for human purposeful and in- 
telligent behavior. But before the com- 
puting machine becomes for us a com- 
plete model of brain function, almost 
a metaphysical symbol, with mentality 
reduced to an insignificant and unac- 
countable by-product of automatic 
physical reactions — before we make 
of mind, in Cudworth’s delicious phrase, 
“but a mere whiffling, evanid, and fan- 
tastic thing,”* — it would be well to 
look more closely at the analogy. For 
careful inspection shows the analogy 
between brain and computing machine 
to break down precisely at the point 
where the conclusion requires the firm- 
est support. 

(a) As we saw, the argument to 
materialism from the computing ma- 
chine passes from the assertion that 
the behavior of the machine can be 
completely accounted for without ref- 
erence to mind to the conclusion that 
similar behavior in man and animals 
can also be completely explained in pre- 
cisely the same way without postulat- 
ing a significant role for mind. The 
more you look at that argument, the 
queerer it seems, because it turns upon 
a dissimilarity, and not upon the posi- 
tive analogy that might serve to sup- 
port a probable conclusion. The dissim- 
ilarity, indeed, lies so close to the heart 
of the matter that one wonders how 
without it any question could have aris- 
en in the first place, and how with it a 
materialistic answer can be given. For 
the plain truth is that the brain sup- 
ports a system of mental activities, 
whereas the computing machine does 
not. Apart from the mental activities 
there would be nothing to contrast with 
brain function so as to raise the parti- 


cular question to which the argument 
from the computing machine is sup- 
posed to provide an answer. Some of us 
might even boggle at supposing a ques- 
tion could arise at all but for a mind. 
Far from implying materialism, the 
computing machine, however closely its 
behavior may otherwise resemble that 
of the brain, throws no light whatever 
on the manner in which the brain sus- 
tains the mind, for the machine sup- 
ports no mental function and differs 
completely from the brain in that es- 
sential respect. 

In reaching out for hypotheses the 
mind often, perhaps always, relies on 
resemblances. If two entities resemble 
one another in certain respects and if 
one possesses a further related proper- 
ty, then there is some probability that 
the other will posses an analogous pro- 
perty, although it has not hitherto been 
recognized. While not conclusive, such 
an argument is reasonable. But the ar- 
gument before us makes an entirely dif- 
ferent use of analogy and is not reason- 
able. It asks us to pass from the fact 
that the computing machine and the 
automatic gun pointer function effec- 
tively without mentality to the conclu- 
sion that the brain does so also, in spite 
of what we know of the mental life 
that is somehow associated with the 
brain’s functions or with some of them. 
In a word, we are asked to infer that 
mind is a whiffling thing on the ground 
that certain artifacts do not exhibit 
mentality. Openly declared, the argu- 
ment hardly merits attention. Not hav- 
ing a mind, the machine teaches nothing 
about the brain in so far as it does have 
a mind. 

(b) It may be objected that all 
this misses the point by concentrating 
its energies on discrediting an argu- 
ment that nobody ever proposed. The 
point, it may be said, is rather that, 
with the aid of the computing machine 
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on the one hand and the brain on the 
other, the behavior of machines, ani- 
mals, and men can be fully accounted 
for without reference to any physical 
factors. The proper conclusion is not 
that mind is not actual (as the previous 
criticism assumed) but that it does not 
provide expianations additional to the 
physical account of any observable kind 
of behavior. Whatever the relation of 
mind to physical process, the latter is 
autonomous in the machine and hence 
in the brain also. 

Now, if we are going to argue in 
some such fashions as this from the 
machine-mind relation to the brain- 
mind or body-mind relation, we should 
take care to observe the machine-mind 
relation accurately. Yet if we take this 
precaution, it proves fatal to the argu- 
ment, since the behavior of the com- 
puting machine, when it computes an- 
swers to questions, is not independent of 
mind. It depends in fact on a mind out- 
side the machine. Men — and not the 
ones with the emptiest minds — have 
constructed these machines and use 
them as tools of conscious purpose. The 
computing machine as such will not 
solve a problem, as distinct from simply 
spewing forth results automatically, un- 
less there is a mind at both input and 
output to supply a question and to in- 
terpret the computed results as answer- 
ing it. The machine is a device which 
engineers and mathematicians use to 
obtain solutions to their questions. The 
machine asks no questions and answers 
none. If mind is related to brain pre- 
cisely as it is related to the computing 
machine, then it must be sought outside 
the brain which it uses as a tool for 
its own purposes. 

(c) The argument from cybernetic 
automata to materialism, however 
qualified, must rest on the contention 
that all types of behavior conventional- 
ly supposed to depend on mind can be 
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completely accounted for in physical 
terms alone. But that is not possible, 
because, whatever may be said of the 
behavior of the computing machine, its 
existence cannot be understood with- 
out reference to mind. High-speed com- 
puting machines belong to the last two 
decades at most. To understand how 
they came into being just when and as 
they did, you must take into account, 
in addition to the laws of physics ex- 
emplified in their construction, the 
whole history of western civilization, 
apart from which the invention and 
construction of such machines are in- 
conceivable. They presuppose not only 
a highly developed technology but a 
technology systematically guided by 
scientific knowledge, both experimental 
and mathematical. These machines, 
moreover, reflect dominant valuations 
of the minds of our era; for their con- 
struction costs much both in money and 
in the intelligent labor of highly trained 
experts. The very conception of such 
machines, not to mention their detailed 
design, is possible only to minds that 
owe their equipment to centuries of in- 
tellectual achievement. Far from ex- 
plaining mind (or explaining it away) 
the computing machine requires mind 
for its own explanation. 

The brain, on the other hand, is 
not a product of art but of nature. It 
has certainly evolved without deliberate 
intention and external control by or- 
ganisms of which it forms no part. Its 
mode of production bears no resem- 
blance to that of the artificial, cyber- 
netic automaton. No argument from an 
artifact can prove that the growth of 
mind, individually and socially, did not 
directly influence the evolution of the 
brain. On the contrary, the actualiza- 
tion of a potentiality for mentality may 
be a decisive factor determining what 
kind of brain complexity was to evolve. 

(d) Since nature has done it once 
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at least, men too may succeed some day 
in making material systems that possess 
some degree of explicit mentality. When 
that day comes, and men make minds 
with their hands by combining physical 
ingredients in a certain manner, then 
mentality, it might be supposed, will be 
divested of its mystery and men will 
understand minds just as they do steam 
engines and digital computers — in 
purely physical terms. According to 
evolutionary orthodoxy, nature 
achieved mind-endowed material sys- 
tems by accident coupled with natural 
selection, itself a form of accident, in a 
sufficient length of time. That man 
may, given time enough, learn to do 
what nature has shown to be possible 
does not seem implausible. Yet tech- 
nological skill is not the same as ade- 
quate understanding. Nature does not 
understand its chance productions; and 
man frequently does not understand his 
own works. Assume that man will learn 
how to make mentally-endowed physi- 
cal systems, and still you are not bound 
to conclude that he will then know mind 
to be identical with the physics of the 
system and devoid of peculiarities. 
Mentality, as Samuel Alexander 
has argued, may be a significant emer- 
gent quality, the effects of which we 
cannot forecast from experience of 
lower forms of reality alone. Alternate- 
ly, mentality may be, as has been main- 
tained from Leibniz to Whitehead, an 
aspect of every actual existent, an as- 
pect which becomes increasingly prom- 
inent and dominant in systems typified 
in our experience by living things. Un- 
til we have experience in making life 
and mind, it begs the question to pre- 
sume to know in advance that mind 
will turn out to be just the whiffling of 
the body. The best evidence now avail- 
able to us points in the opposite direc- 
tion. Because we know the structure 
and purpose of inferences and also the 








laws of the machine, we can with con- 
scious purpose realize our logic in mat- 
ter and have our Eniacs. But the re- 
sultant mechanism minds not at all 
whether it works or does not work. 

These reflections should suffice as 
a warning that a materialistic conclu- 
sion from so-called “electronic brains” 
and “machines that think” is prema- 
ture. A machine that computes does not 
explain a mind that thinks. If the brain 
were related to mind as the machine is, 
then the mind would be external to the 
brain and use it for its own purposes. 
The existence of computing machines 
presupposes not only mind but the 
whole history of intellectual culture in 
the West. Finally, the unprovable as- 
sumption that men will some day suc- 
ceed in making machines with minds 
does not entail the conclusion that the 
resultant mind will be nothing but the 
machine’s physical functioning. 

The mind-body problem is not one 
to be dismissed in a paragraph or dis- 
posed of by a plausible analogy. Meta- 
physically adequate treatment demands 
comprehensive philosophical construc- 
tion that is relevant to the behavior of 
machines, yes, and also to every variety 
of experience, moral and intellectual, 
artistic, aesthetic, and religious. 

The foregoing remarks were writ- 
ten to expose the failure of an argu- 
ment that seems to be implicit in the 
spontaneous metaphysical thinking of 
some scientists and engineers, particu- 
larly those who have most energetical- 
ly publicized the new developments in 
automatic controls and high-speed com- 
puting machines. It occurred to me that 
the theme might possess a topical in- 
terest, without laying claim to philoso- 
phical profundity. Metaphysical beliefs 
suffuse an intellectual climate, and the 
philosopher does well sometimes to 
turn from his professional tasks to the 
humbler service of marshaling familiar 
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objections to naive metaphysical be- 
liefs which are dogmatically, because 
unreflectively, held. Yet in seeking to 
perform that kind of service, I came al- 
most to feel that serious treatment of 
such naive metaphysics was rather un- 
sporting, like shooting a sitting duck. 

It turns out that my solicitude for 
the duck was quite wasted. Some of my 
critics say it was only a duck of straw. 
Others say the shot missed and the 
duck flew away. 


The duck-a-straw objection may 
be passed over with a word. Consider, 
for example, the title of one of War- 
ren S. McCulloch’s articles: ‘Machines 
that Think and Want.’* Or reflect on 
Wiener’s identification of purpose with 
negative feedback mechanism.* Or one 
might look again at F. S. C. Northrop’s 
apparent acceptance of the cybernetic 
account as the scientific clue to pur- 
pose.” But perhaps it will be enough 
just to turn the straw bird over to 
those who say they saw the duck fly. 

At any rate, to claim the physical 
explanation is sufficient offers a posi- 
tive alternative, though the claim has 
meen countered in principle (to mention 
two recent essays) by A. C. Garnett’s 
criticism of the naturalistic theory of 
mind® and by C. A. Campbell’s criticism 
of Ryle.® 


Pointing out that my argument as- 
sumes “that the brain supports a sys- 
tem of mental activities, whereas the 
computing machine does not,” one 
critic states his objection with beauti- 
ful succinctness: “If you grant that 
minds exist and are clearly known to 
do so, then I think your paper is cor- 
rect, but trivial. If there is a problem 
about the evidence for the existence of 
mind, then your paper is irrelevant.” 
The objector is disturbed by “the diffi- 
culty of getting an adequate test for 
the existence of mind,” so that he does 
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not know either that he has a mind or 
that a computing machine does not. 

I shall not be so discourteous as to 
join in doubting that he has a mind. But 
if he treated a computing machine as 
he does me and if he discerns in him- 
self no more than he does in a comput- 
ing machine, I might fear he was out of 
his mind. There is no ground for = '-r 
fear, however, since the objectic.. it- 
self demonstrates that he takes the ex- 
tence of mind for granted both in him- 
self and in me. For what communicated 
with what — or, rather, who with 
whom? What do the “TI” and the “your” 
and the “you” stand for? Can a com- 
puting machine really “grant” supposi- 
tion or understand the meaning of “‘cor- 
rect” and “trivial” and “irrelevant”? Is 
it really possible to doubt the cognito? 
There is supposed to be a question of 
an adequate test for the existence of 
mind, but the difficulty affects only the 
question whether this or that doubtful 
case exhibits mental life and not the 
question whether any mental life exists. 
If mental processes did not occur some- 
where, there would be no questions 
and no answers; there would be noth- 
ing to demand a test or to appreciate 
one, if one per impossibile exists. To ac- 
knowledge that my argument is correct 
if minds exist is to exhibit the reality 
of the mental activity of judgment, and 
hence it constitutes in itself an admis- 
sion that the argument is correct. 

As for the alleged difficulty of 
showing that a computing machine 
does not have a mind, the reply will 
perhaps suffice that it is unmistakably 
a sham difficulty, inasmuch as nobody 
can seriously treat Eniac and its fel- 
lows as themselves possessing under- 
standing, just as nobody imagines that 
a slide rule or a bookkeeping machine 
knows what it is doing. 

The only remaining point, the 
question of triviality, is one which 
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must be left to the reader’s judgment. 
I may, however, be permitted the com- 
ment that if minds exist, it is perhaps 
not altogether unimportant to expose 
the fallacy of an argument, superficial 
though it be, which tends towards the 
opposite conclusion. On the other hand, 


it should be emphasized that these 
pages skirt the profoundly difficult 
problem of the subjective, which has 
yet to receive adequate philosophical 
treatment, as Charles W. Hendel has 
shown with fine discrimination in a re- 
cent study.’® 


+ | Source: THE PERSONALIST. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1. Winter 1957, pp. 62-72. 
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